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20 Cents a Copy 


Published Exclusively for: County 
Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, Extension 
Specialists, Soil Conservationists 
and other Agricultural Leaders. 


Cc. C. KELLER (left), Missouri's new 
county agent-at-large. (See page 34) 
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To Build Better... 
Save Upkeep Costs 


Tough plastic for protection, rigid plywood for strength 
—that’s GPX, the new Georgia-Pacific miracle wood! 
Rigid and unbelievably long lasting, GPX is highly re- 
sistant to abrasion, weather, fungi, mold, grease, oils, 
animal residues, alcohols—all the natural enemies of 
ordinary lumber. 

Strength and long wear are literally squeezed into GPX 
by Georgia-Pacific’s manufacturing formula. A coating of 
tough phenolic plastic is overlaid on extremely high- 
grade exterior Douglas Fir Plywood. These are bonded 
under heat and pressure so that the plastic flows, con- 
denses, and sets, forming a hard, finished surface. Check 
the advantages of GPX today. It’s the practical, econom- 
ical answer to hundreds of farm construction problems. 


PUT WHEELS TO WORK! 


Save steps, cut down on chore time by putting wheels 
to work for you around the farm! GPX is the ideal 
construction material for hay and silage wagons, be- 
cause it stands up under the wood-destroying wetness 
of hay and other crops left overnight. Use GPX to 
build silage carts, feed boxes on wheels, rigs for 
carrying milk cans and grain! 


Put those spare buggy and bi- 
& cycle wheels that have been lying 
ny around to good use. Combine 
them with GPX, add a little in- 
genuity, and you'll save yourself 
hundreds of steps and hours of 
labor. GPX is sturdy and easy to 
fabricate, cut, nail, and glue. 


)) GEORGIA. — PACIFIC... 
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PLYWOOD & LUMBER CO. 


Home Office: 1259 Southern Finance Building, Augusta, Georgia 
Wholesale Distribution Yards: Boston + Chicago + Philadelphia - Port Newark 
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no power breaks... 
no slow-ups... 
no time wasted! 


This Direct Drive Power Take-Off unit id 
independent of the tractor transmission 
clutch! It delivers steady, uninterrupted power 
to your P.T.O.-driven machines, maintains 
uniform speed regardless of travel stops. 
The Oliver P.T.O. is powered directly from 
the engine flywheel. Yet, you can control q 
it with your finger tips. It’s equipped with : 
a separate hand clutch, conveniently located 
beside the tractor seat. 


To relieve an overload on any machine, for 
example, just step on the tractor clutch. 
Forward motion of the tractor is 

halted, but the machine keeps operating 
at full speed and top efficiency without a 
break. There are no slow downs or speed 
variations ... no time-taking or power- 
wasting “‘declutching, gear shifting, and 
re-clutching” manipulations to get your 
equipment back into motion. 

The OLIVER Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


inh 


The OLIVER Corporation 

$ 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me folder describing the features of 
new OLIVER tractors. 


OLIVER 


IN FARM MACHINERY” Post Office....... 


Better Farming Methods, Vol. 22, No. 9, S 950 h regs | at Mount Morris, Ilinois. 
Subscription rates: One year, .L. and R., authorized. 
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$2. Acceptance under section 34.64 
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Americas prosperity 
—_ from fertile soil 


Swift & Company 
is a business close- 
ly linked with the 
soil of America. 
Most of our raw 
materials come di- 
rectly from the 
land. The cattle, 
hogs, sheep, poul- 
try, eggs, cream, 
soybeans, cotton 
seed, and peanuts we process are all 
raised by men on the farms and 
ranches. Only as long as the land re- 
mains fertile to produce these prod- 
ucts will our business prosper. 


For over half a century we have been 
_manufacturing and selling plant 
foods. Our policy has always been to 
sell a quality product at a fair price. 
‘We conduct and sponsor scientific re- 
‘search to improve plant food and to 
‘add to the knowledge of its proper 
‘uses. Our laboratory at Hammond, 
‘Indiana, is devoted exclusively to 
‘such research. 


Swift's New Process 

|All of our plant foods are now be- 
} ing made by our new, exclusive 
‘process .. . complete mechanical mix- 
jing followed by complete chemical 
‘processing. The result is plant food 
‘of exceptional uniformity in plant 
feeding value and it maintains this 
‘uniformity in the bag, and in the 
spreader. This is true because Swift’s 
|New Process, in effect, welds the 
‘many materials into a new non-segre- 
|gating composition of established 
‘analysis. 


We want to help you in your work 
on the farm and in the classroom. 
Our field representatives, well-posted 
on modern practices, are anxious to 
be of help to you in encouraging 
proper and adequate plant feeding. 
The local Authorized Swift Agent or 
Dealer will be happy to have the 
Swift Field Representative call on 
you. You’ll find our agent where you 
see this sign. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Plant Food Division 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


ifts Buy 
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© FEEDERS find B-F SuperSol helps steers 
gain weight. Example: a feeder reports his 
SuperSol-fed steers gained an average of 76.6% 
in weight in only 95 days! 

FEEDERS find B-F SuperSol helps settling. 
ample: a feeder reports that 18 of the 20 heifers 
fed SuperSol settled in calf the first service, 
against 14 of the 20 heifers that were the same 
age but were not fed SuperSol. 


@ FEEDERS find B-F SuperSol helps win awards. 
Example: in the last Eastern Livestock Exposi- q 
tion every blue ribbon in the Shorthorn classes 
went to a SuperSol-fed bull or female. Feeders 
of other breeds report comparable results. 


wert 


@ FEEDERS find after tests and comparisons, they 
prefer this complete supplement for feeding with 
their basic grain ration, because SuperSol gets ; 
results they want. 


Feed B-F SuperSol to your cattle. 


Available in pellet or granular form. 


PROVIDES 


This booklet B-GROUP VITAMINS 

tells what RIBOFLAVIN, THIAMIN 

SuperSon NIACIN, CHOLINE. PYRI- 

will do for DOXINE, PANTOTHENIC ACID, 
your p-AMINOBENZOIC ACID 

livestock! 


BIOTIN, FOLIC ACID 


FATS and PROTEINS 
CALCIUM, PHOSPHOROUS 
and ESSENTIAL TRACE MINERALS 
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ALL MILK PRODUCERS 
NEED @océ OF THESE 


2. Pertection SANIT-AIDS 
(Trade Mark) 
Ideal sanitary cleaners for washing milk pails, 
Strainers, separators, milking machines, etc. 
also washing cows’ udders. (Pat. No. 2112963) 


High in Quality 
Low in Cost! 
Both top and bottom 
faces chemically tough- 
ened . heavy, deep 
cotton filter-center . . . 
for thorough 
and protection of mi 

quality. 
Write for samples 


> Promote Sanitation with 
Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED 
MILK FILTER DISCS and Perfection 
SANIT-AIDS . . . modern sanitary 


cleaners 


SCHWARTZ mec. co., two Rivers, Wis. 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF 
SANITARY FILTERING AIDS FOR DAIRYMEN 
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WASH WEN 


By FRED BAILEY and JAY RICHTER 


HERSHEY MAKES THE DECISIONS—Major General Lewis Blaine 
Hershey, director, Selective Service System, has one of the toughest jobs 
in Washington. In war, he must decide who goes into the armed services 
and who remains at home. That was his job in World 
War II, and it still is his job. He is good at it. 

Agriculture is an important job in any war, big or small. 
General Hershey must see to it that enough manpower is 
left on farms to do the job, but that farms do not become 
a refuge for draft dodgers. Administrative machinery 
now is being set up to do that job. Details are not com- 
plete, but we can give you a general outline of official 
planning. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture and the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service of the Labor Department are cooperat- 
ing in the drafting of plans for meeting agriculture’s manpower needs. 
That includes both the selective service drain on farm youths and their 
replacement by exempt workers, part-time city or local help, and both 
domestic and foreign migratory workers. 

Regulations for draft deferments are well advanced in the discussion 
stage. Deferment of farm workers will be, as in World War II, based 
on the number of “units” of production per able worker on the farm. 
Because of increased mechanization, however, the number of units per 
worker will be larger. The draft, in a major war, would hit farms sooner 
and harder than it did in World War II. 

Draft dodgers would find the going much tougher next time. Boys 
who returned to farms, or sought farm employment, to establish exempt 
status, would find draft boards very unsympathetic. Steps also would be 
taken to prevent the drain of farm boys into war industries, at least until 
city labor supplies are exhausted. 


L. B. Hershey 


CO-AGS AND VO-AGS HAVE LABOR PLANNING JOB—County agents 
and vocational agriculture teachers who performed such outstanding 
service in labor placement and training in World War II have an impor- 
tant part again in present farm labor program planning. They would 
take up pretty much where they left off at the end of the last war. 

Current planning calls for the U.S. Employment Service to assemble 
a gigantic national “labor pool” of both domestic and foreign workers. 
The USDA would estimate farm needs and draw from the pool to meet 
them. Transportation, routing, placement and housing would be under 
direction of the USDA, very probably through extension. Training pro- 
grams would be supervised by vocational agriculture teachers. 

A part of the training program would be intended to maintain an ade- 
quate supply of “technical workers” in each community to do machinery 
repair and maintenance work. It is probable that maintenance workers, 
even though not actualy on farms, would be deferred. 


FARMERS MEET WAR NEEDS—A quick official appraisal of agricul- 
ture’s war potential is encouraging. Farmers, it is generally agreed, are 
in better position now than ever before to meet war needs. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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REAR -ENGINE 
MODEL G 


ool-vision tractor 


Choose the crop. Choose the row spacing. Choose the tools. It’s 
as easy as that with the Allis-Chalmers Model G Tractor and 
minute-mounted implements costing less than horse or mule 
equipment. 


Look at the room under the open tool arch! Here’s a com- 
plete line of low-cost implements to fit one master-lift tool car- 
rier ... work at hoe-handle distance ... in full view. You have 
unlimited vision, straight ahead or to either side, with this 
rear-engine tractor. 


You can plant and cultivate up to six rows, spaced as narrow 
as ten inches; or work between wide rows. Wheel treads adjust 
from 36 out to 64 inches. Nearly every tool can be mounted or 
adjusted in less than five minutes for any row spacing. 


The Model G Tractor throttles down to % mile per hour in 
the creeper gear. Travels up to 7% miles an hour for planting 
or hauling . . . on quarts of fuel instead of gallons. 


Learn now about this tool-vision tractor. Find out from 
your local Allis-Chalmers dealer when and where the Model G 
will be demonstrated. 


RACTOR DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 


cultivator 
Attaching time 2 min. 


On-the-bed 
cultivator 


ALLIS-CHALMERS TRACTOR DIVISION, Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. 60 
C) Tell me how | can see the Tool-vision tractor demonstrated. 


CD Send me free illustrated literature on the Model G Tractor system. 


ing time | min. 


Ground-driven 
seeder 
Attaching time I min. 


4) 


Power-driven seeder 
Attaching time $ min. 


Double tool-bear 
cultivator 
Attaching time 2 min. 


4-foot field cultivator 
Attaching time 2 min. 


G-2 spring-tooth 
cultivator 
Attaching time 2 min. 


© 


G-1 spring-trip 
cultivator 


Attaching time 2 min. 


© 


2-row drill planter 


Attaching time 4 min. 
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Coming Events 


August 21-24—87th Annual Meeting, 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

August 21-24—-American Institute of 
Cooperation, Stillwater, Okla. 

August 23-25—Vermont State FFA Con- 
vention, Burlington. 

August 26-September 1—Annual Exten- 
More than 5,000 items—everything tion Conference, Virginia Polytechnic In- 

Jed for teaching regular voce- stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 
tional agriculture or veterans classes September 5-7—Annual Conference, 
—Everything for the County Agent, American Country Life Association, Uni- 
DHIA Tester and Artificial Insemina- —— of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. 
‘aul, Minn. 

04, 0 vee American Assoc. of Agricultural College 

copy write us today. bly, Hunt, Tex. 

September 13—National Soil Conserva- 
tion Field Day and Plowing Match, Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 

September 25-29—Fourth Annual State 
Dairy Show, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

September 26—lIowa-Minnesota Beef 
Cattle and Land Institute, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

September 30-October 7—National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 2-6—Alabama State Dairy 
Show, Birmingham, Ala. 

October 3-5—National FFA Judging 
Contests in Dairy Cattle & Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 6-14—Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

October 7-14—Second Annual Interna- 
tional Dairy Exposition, Indiana State 
Fairgrounds, Indianapolis, Ind. 

October 9-10—69th Annual Meeting, 
American Forestry Association, Eagle 
River, Wis. 

October 9-12—National FFA Conven- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 11-14—National FFA Judging 
Contests in Livestock & Meats, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

October 12-15—Annual Meeting, Rural 
Youth of USA Conference, Jackson’s Mill, 


You Get the BEST DEAL in 


stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 18-20—Fifth National Farm 
Agricultural Text Books from Nasco Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 
October 24-25—Washington Junior 


More than 500 titles to choose from. Order ALL your books from Nasco, your Poultry Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 


, October 26-28—Annual Meeting, Soil 
agricultural supply house, and save $$$$. Conservation Society of America, Hotel 


is Statler, Detroit, Mich. 


4 12% Di iscount on il orders for books amounting to $25.00 or | oa 29-November 5—National Apple 
come — | October 30-November 4—Annual Cali- 
ui | fornia Extension Conference, Asilomar, 
| Calif. 
Nasco price reductions are on all books of all publishers. Discounts are figured | November 1-3—Oregon Wool Growers 
on regular publishers’ prices, not on increased prices. Make substantial savings | Ass’n, 55th Annual Convention, Imperial 
and enjoy the great time saving convenience of ordering all your supplies from | Hotel, Portland, Ore. — ; 
November 4-12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week. 
ee November 5-11—American Education 
Week. 
ATIONAL SUPPLY CO. November 9-10—Jersey Chick Annual 
Meeting and Poultry Exposition, Hotel 
[i | ‘The Agricultural 5 Supply a Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J. 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN November 25-December 2—National 
Farm Show, Chicago, IIl. 
8—Better FARMING METHODS—September, 1950 When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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November 26-29—National Association 
of County 4-H Club Agents, Chicago, Ill. 

November 26-30—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, 

November 27-29—National County 
Agent Convention, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill. 

November 27-December 2—American 
Vocational Association Convention, Miami, 
Fla. 

November 27-December 2—National Vo- 
Ag Teachers’ Association Convention, 
Miami, Fla. 

December 4-6—Washington State Horti- 
cultural Ass’n Meeting, Yakima, Wash. 

December 10-14—16th Annual Conven- 
tion, National Jr. Vegetable Growers’ 
Ass’n, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

December 18-20—-Winter Meeting Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciates Helpful Booklets 


We in the agriculture field appreciate the 
aid your company is extending by acting as 
a central distributing point for helpful liter- 
ature.— Russell Jouno, vo-ag instructor, 
Mossyrock, Wash. 

* 


Uses BFM in Graduate Course 


I have been teaching a graduate course 
entitled “Methods in Planning, Conducting 
and Evaluating a Farm Mechanics Program.” 
Forty-seven vo-ag teachers have partici- 
pated in this course. In another week, I will 
teach the same course again, and about 35 
vo-ag teachers will attend. 

During the past course, we found articles 
in Better Farming Methods very good. In 
fact, in every unit we studied we used your 
magazine—George W. Wiegers, Jr., agricul- 
tural education department, University of 
Tenn., Knoxville. 


* 
Best Help .. . 


The practical suggestions in your magazine 
make it one of the best helps I have—Wayne 
Rowe, vo-ag instructor, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 


* 
I Like It All... 


I want to thank you a lot for your maga- 
zine. I usually read it from cover to cover. 
The boys like the judging pictorials, and I 
like it all—Grant Rigby, vo-ag teacher, 
Palouse, Wash. 

* 


Most Effective... 


Better Farming Methods is certainly one of 
the most effective magazines for use in the 
selection of classroom teaching aids. Your 
efficiency is very encouraging—Peter G. 


Duin, vo-ag instructor, Newell, Ia. 


More 
Fewer Husks, 
Faster Picking 


WEW IDEA All-Steel Wagon 
is readily adaptable for use 
with NEW IDEA Corn Pick- 
ers—and for all farm 
hauling jobs. Capacity con- 
servatively rated at 6,000 
pounds. 


Brand new Wo. 175 Elevator 
moves most onythingin 
17%" wide, 26 to over 50 
ft. long trunk with closed 
return trough. Short or long 
truck. Numerous drives avail- 
able, for powering from en- 
gine, motor or p. t. o. 
Easy-to-adjust, suspen- 
sion type truss rods. 
Chains ride on replace- 
able wood strips. 
Built to last o 
lifetime. 
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Corn acreage cut-backs mean millions of new acres 
given over to grass-legume combination—a new 
lease on life for countless crop-weary fields. This 
in turn means more and more animal agriculture, 
with all its attendant benefits to the health and 
wealth of our people. The trend is all to the good! 


But corn is still the key money crop to a vast 
number of farmers. And with fewer acres planted, 
every ear takes on added value — so efficient pick- 
ing becomes more than ever a “must.” It is this 
fact that has created the heaviest demand in history 
for NEW IDEA Corn Pickers. Farmers want all 
the corn out, husked clean and handled at lowest 
cost. They get that kind of performance from a 
NEW IDEA Picker . . . year-in and year-out .. . 
under all field and crop conditions. The features 
which make these machines so truly outstanding 
are described clearly and concisely in new illus- 
trated folders. May we send you reference copies? 


WO 
jon A MANUFACTy 
| * Coldwater, Ohio Conponanion 
ree iMustrated folders as ¢ 
| Corn Pickers lollows; 
I-Row con Troctor Mowers 


All-Steet Man 
Hand Corn Shelter lime Sonn render 
Transplanters 


| f | | 
NEW IDEA of | daily. : 
“to 12_ acres 
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September Push... 

Nelson Potter, former profession- 
al big league baseball player, lives 
just across the street from our 
house. “Clint,” as he is known in 
baseball circles, has been a success- 
ful pitcher for 11 years in the Na- 
tional and American leagues. 

After spending a couple of days 
this spring in the Cincinnati Reds’ 
training camp, Potter resigned from 
professional baseball. Newspapers 
quoted “Clint” as saying, “Within 
recent years, it has become more dif- 
ficult each season to get in the prop- 
er condition.” 

Within the next week or so, vo-ag 
teachers throughout the country will 
be meeting with their all-day classes 
again. 

Do those of you who have been 
teaching vo-ag for 10 or more years 
find it harder each year to prepare 
for teaching your September 
classes? Is your batting average 
still good? Do you still have plenty 
of drive? Can you still generate 
enthusiasm? 

I suppose it is altogether too easy 
to use the stereotype method of 
teaching. Just dust off the notebook 
that has been used for years. No 
new ideas. No new visual aids. No 
new programs because the boys 
aren’t interested. 

It’s natural that through the 
years it becomes harder to maintain 
a full head of steam. The years 
have made the hair grow gray and 
bald. The mid-section may have be- 
come a bit wasty. A certain pain 
may be experienced when accepting 
a new idea. After all, why be so 
ambitious? 

The best vo-ag teachers and other 

“ag” leaders maintain their enthusi- 
asm. They still have the ability to 
spurt. They are ready for the Sep- 
tember push. That’s why they are 
good. 

I know that when the school bell 
rings there will be many new vo-ag 
teachers meeting classes for the first 


By MILTON R. DUNK, Editor 


time. To you, there is new adven- 
ture ahead. Best of luck to the new 
teachers. 

If you have read this far, you 
probably wonder why the BFM edi- 
tor is all fired-up. I want you to 
reset your sights and hope that you 
have sporting blood in your veins to 
make the September push one of the 
best. Give the community in which 
you work your “best pitch.” 

A. W. Nolan, former head of the 
agricultural education department, 
University of Illinois, once proposed 
a motto for teachers of vocational 
agriculture — “Take definite steps, 
here and now, and follow the gleam.” 

Let us be on our way. 


Insert on Hybrid Chicks 


This September issue would not 
be complete if I didn’t call to your 
attention the four-page educational 
insert, “How Hybrid Chicks Are 
Produced,” which starts on page 35. 

Since information on hybrid chick- 
ens is too recent for textbooks, agri- 
cultural leaders will find this insert 
ideally suited for the classroom and 
farm meetings. Reference materials, 
including booklets and films, are list- 
ed in the insert. 

The insert should serve as a guide 
in setting up a teaching unit in the 
vo-ag program and in “ag” college 
classes. It should be excellent 
source material for all people in ag- 
riculture. 

This is the second educational in- 
sert sponsored by the DeKalb agri- 
cultural Association. The first one 
was on “How to Grow Bigger Corn 
Yields,” and was published in our 
April 1950 issue. Additional copies 
of these inserts may be obtained by 
writing to the DeKalb Agricultural 
Ass’n, Inc., DeKalb, III. 

To date, five educational inserts 
have been published. If you have 
used these inserts, why not drop us 
a line, telling how you used them? 
How can they be improved? What 
subject best fit your needs? 
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FILMOSOUND 


for showing films at sales meetings.” 


booklet, “Free Film Sources.” 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell « Howell 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


General Mills salesmen viewing film in projection room. 


used by General Mills 


Tuomas W. Hops, Film Dept., General Mills, says: 


Superior projection makes film showings more effective. That’s why 
agricultural leaders choose Filmosound, too! Write for more infor- 
mation on Bell & Howell projection equipment. Also for our new 


7115 McCormick Rd. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Donald E. Lovell, operating Filmosound in 


I Mills projection booth. 


“We have used Filmosound projectors for many years in our projection 
booth and at many locations. A number of our salesmen use Filmosounds 


Among popular General Mills films is “The School that Learned to 
Eat,” an educational film on nutrition. The company’s films on 
Formula Feeds include “Farming for Facts,” “Pocketbook Poultry,” 
“Smart Dairying” and “Pig Sense and Hog Dollars.” 


Single-Case Filmosound. For 
16mm sound or silent film. 
New Super Proval lens gives 
sharper pictures than ever! 


Guaranteed for Life. During life 
of the product, any defects in 
workmanship or materials 
will be r died free ( pt 
transportation). 
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Stand type magazine rack, formerly used by the vo-ag department, Newton, III, 
built into the vertical type. The advantages are that the magazines lie flat on the shelf 


and recently 


and are completely displayed. Disadvantages: rack takes up more space, is difficult to sweep 
round legs and students have a tendency to put all magazines on the top shelf. 


Vo-Ag Instructor Offers Advice on. . . 


y PAUL D. WALKER 


0-Ag Instructor 
ewton, Illinois 


DISPLAY and accessibility of farm 

magazines are important in getting 
your vo-ag students to voluntarily make 
the best selection and maximum use of 
farm magazines. 

The grocer, the baker and the modern 
fluorescent candle stick maker recognize 
the necessity for merchandise display and 
self service for maximum profit. 

A survey to determine magazines sub- 
scribed to in farm homes, but not neces- 
sarily read, will always show only a few 
farmers have more than two or three 
good farm magazines. 

Further evidence will prove that boys 
from these farm homes do not read much 
farther than the cartoons and jokes, or 
look much beyond some of the most 
prominently displayed pictures and read 
the short captions under the pictures. 
This indicates an actual necessity for a 
continuous teaching unit on “How to 
Read Farm Magazines More Fffectively” 
in a good vo-ag program. 

The annual budget for any vo-ag de- 
partment will determine the number of 
individual magazines to be purchased for 
one year. If only one magazine can be 
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election and Use 
Farm Magazines 


purchased, then it should be the one most 
commonly found in the homes of the boys. 


There is greater opportunity for as- 
signments in that one magazine for the 
boys to read at home, after an initial 
introductory assignment in the class 
room. 

If two magazines can be purchased for 
the year, the second should be the breed 
paper of the most popular breed of live- 
stock in that department common in the 
community. From these two, there can 
be a multiplicity that has its end only in 
the amount of money available and the 
selection by the instructor, class mem- 
bers and others. 

When the bottom of the financial ac- 
count is reached, it is not uncommon for 
a few boys to pool funds and subscribe 
for a breed publication in which they 
have a special interest. 


Learn How to Read Farm Magazines 


Do high school boys know how to ef- 
fectively read farm magazines? The 
English teachers are teaching them to 
read books, magazines and daily papers. 
Vo-ag teachers can transfer that ability 
into the specialized trade field of their 
own farm magazines. 

The same earnest enthusiastic zeal 
used in reading cartoons, jokes and the 
good farm pictures can be grooved into 
effectively reading feature farm articles, 
special editorial columns and following 
regular farm writers. 

Students must be shown the necessity 
for creating a voluntary desire to leok for 
readable articles that will assist in solv- 
ing their personal problems in supervised 
farming programs. 

Farm magazines might be considered 

(Continued on page 58) 


Two Newton, Ill, vo-ag students making use of wall type magazine rack. Since the rack 


mounts on the wall, it takes up very little space. 


Magazines, however, will droop unless 


held in binders. The wall type rack holds fewer magazines than the flat, shelf type, where 
magazines can be placed upon one another if necessary. 
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That Reminds Me... 


“Ag” leaders are called upon from 
time to time to serve as toastmaster 
or master of ceremonies. Here are 
some suggestions that will help 
you do a better job. 


@ STICK OUT your chest if you've 

been dubbed a good public story 
teller because you’re the scion of a great 
and ancient tradition. 

The teller of tales has been popular, 
often highly respected, in every age and 
Clime. The bard or scop of Anglo Saxon 
times regaled the nobles in their banquet 
halls with tales of heroes like Beowulf. 

The ancient bard was a first rate enter- 
tainer. He was also a teacher. The stories 
he told combined historical fact with 
myth and tradition. 

Yarns and tales appeal just as much to 
the modern audience as to our Pagan 
ancestors. Naturally, time has brought 
changes in the style of story telling. 
Where the ancient bard unfolded his tale 
of blood and thunder in stylized lan- 
guage, often to the accompaniment of 
music, the modern story teller strives for 
short, prosy tales or comic incidents that 
pack a wallop. 

But now, as then, the tale bearer is 
teacher as well as entertainer, Today’s 
best speeches contain jokes and funny 
stories that stress a point or are told for 
a purpose. There’s nothing so pathetic as 
the speaker who just drags one in with 
the trite, “That reminds me of the old 
Irishman who,” and then tells a story 
about Pat that’s as related to the point 
he’s making as a Chinaman’s pigtail is to 
Dutch tulip raising. 

Not that there’s anything wrong with 
stories that are pure entertainment. But 
whenever your purpose in telling a story 
is to entertain, come right out and say 
so. Folks like entertainment better than 
education anyway, and a whopper that 
gets a belly laugh needs no apology. 

A friend of mine in the extension serv- 
ice gives a 45-minute lecture that’s noth- 
ing but funny stories. He calls it People 
I’ve Met, and except for the few bits of 
homely philosophy that pop out here and 
there, no attempt is made to make any- 
body believe the lecture is snything but 
fun. Incidentally, he’s one of the most 
sought-after speakers in our state. 


Sins of a Toastmaster 

Toastmasters probably sin more in 
their story telling than any other public 
performers. Surely the ancient bards 


By BILL CLARK 


Associate County Agent 
Madison, Wisconsin 


— 


Don’t make fools of speakers or entertainers. A little good-humored twitting is 
fine-—but only when you know it helps the speaker get started. 


who told their tales artfully must turn 
in their graves each time some of our 
modern yak-yak boys get the center seat 
at a banquet table. 

Every community or group has at least 
one of these fellows. His formula for 
running off any meeting is simple—a 
couple of belly busters to get things 
going, then one story to introduce each 
speaker or event on the program. 

Only the Star-Spangled Banner and 
the Invocation escape the inexorable 
dogma of one story to introduce each 
performer. The little girl who dances 
reminds the toastmaster of Johnnie who 
said naughty words to his teacher; the 
mayor who delivers the address of wel- 
come reminds him of the Irishman who 
bit off his toe nails; and the judge who 
gives the main address is likened to the 
Norwegian farmer who surprised his 
wife by coming home without any clothes 
on. 


Purpose of the MC 


Now what is the function of a master 
of ceremonies or toastmaster? A good 
toastmaster will: (1) set the tone of the 
meeting; (2) properly introduce the dis- 
tinguished guests at the head table; (3) 
present speakers and entertainers to 
their best advantage-—not to his; (4) 
keep the program moving so that folks 
enjoy it; (5) end the meeting before the 
audience goes to sleep, walks out or dies 


of boredom. 


There isn’t space in this article to cover ~ 


all these points in detail, but here are a 
few helpful hints: 


1. Work out a timetable for the meet- i 


ing. Let every speaker and entertainer 
know exactly how much time he is to use. 
Enforce the timetable. 

2. Don’t make fools of speakers or en- 
tertainers. A little good-humored twit- 
ting is fine—but only when you know it 
helps the speaker get started. Pep and 
enthusiasm from a toastmaster are more 
important than moldy jokes told at the 
wrong time. 

3. When presenting anybody to an 
audience, pronounce his name last. Say 
it on a rising inflection so that he knows 
when to take the limelight and your 
audience knows when to applaud. 

4, Stand up and lead applause for 
people you’ve introduced. Don’t desert 
them until they’re out front. 

5. Create suspense when you intro- 
duce a speaker. Tell who he is, why 
he’s here, and why what he has to say is 
important to the audience now. 

And now the 64 dollar question— 
should a toastmaster tell stories and if so, 
when? 

Of course, a toastmaster should-—if the 
stories are appropriate-—if they add to 
the meeting—and he is a good story 
teller. But don’t forget—you can be a 
top-notch master of ceremonies and you 
can deliver a good speech without ever 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Alvin “Prof.” Kezer, Mill Tron Ranch con- 
sultant, in field of Blue Panic grass, which is 
used to supplement natural range pasture. 


y MILTON R. DUNK 


itor 


(Better Farming Methods Photos) 


PRODUCING QUALITY Hereford 
bulls in quantity, at a low cost, is the 
1 of Mill Iron Ranches. 

It takes something new in ranch oper- 
ions by this Southeastern Texas Pan- 
ndle ranch to get a job of such magni- 
ide accomplished. 

A unit plan of ranch management, 
bined with a vitamin-fortified feed- 
program and pasture improvement 
gram, just about highlights the story 

their system. 

_The climax of the year’s activities 
Winds up at one of the most unique bull 
ales ever conducted in this country. 
To understand what Mill Iron Ranches 
if today, you must learn how they got 

ir start. 

It was at the close of the Civil War 
that William E. Hughes, a colonel in the 
Confederate Army, came west. Hughes 
winter-herded a flock of sheep with an- 
other young fellow, and then gradually 
got into the law business. Later, he 
started in the stock business and pros- 
pered. 

In the late 70’s and early 80’s, along 
with his partners, Slaughter and Simp- 
son, Hughes purchased land totaling over 
900,000 acres in Cottle, Motley, Hall, Col- 
lingsworth and Wheeler counties in 
Texas. The ranch holdings were operated 
under the names of Rocking Chair, Hash 
Knife and Bridle Bit brands of cattle. 
The Mill Iron insignia was the original 
trail brand, which they used going from 
Pecos to Montana. 

Following the big blizzard of the late 
80’s, Slaughter and Simpson were bought 


Something New in Ranching... 


Mill tron Unit System 


Texas Panhandle ranch organizes plan which improves the effi- 


ciency and flexibility of operations on rough and broken land. 


fords, Angus and Texas breeds. The herd 
had 20 percent Hereford blood before the 
blizzard and 80 percent Hereford blood 
afterwards. As a result, the “colonel” 
raised Herefords thereafter. 

He developed one of the largest com- 
mercial cattle outfits in Texas during the 
last quarter of the 19th century and the 
early part of the 20th century. By 1910- 
1914, some of the lands were sold as a re- 
sult of a demand for farms and small 
ranches. 

The “colonel’s” granddaughter married 
Lafayette Hughes, a young, up-and-com- 
ing Denver businessman, who, by the 
way, was no relation to the “colonel.” 
When the “colonel” died in 1918, the 


ranches went to his sole heir, Mrs. La- 
fayette Hughes. 

A sales program was set up to sell the 
tillable land in the ranch holdings. The 
Hughes’ finally went out of the cattle 
business and leased the remaining lands. 
During the depresion years, some of the 
plow lands came back to them. 


Ranches Include 130,000 Acres 


Today, the ranch holdings approximate 
130,000 acres, which are located in Hall, 
Collingsworth and Cottle counties, The 
lands are so rough and broken that cattle 
grazing the grass is the only way to mar- 
ket a crop. Ranch headquarters are lo- 


UNIT 23 
Mill Iron Ranches 
Collingsworth County, Texes 
SCALE: 2 Inches =1 Mile 
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out by the “colonel.” At that time, they So that you can better understand the unit system, here is a map of one of the Mill Iron 
had hat le sean b units. A unit is complete with unit manager’s home, barns, corrals and water facilities. 
ad what was Known as a rainbow The number of pastures in a unit varies from two to eight. The pastures are 800-2100 acres in 


herd”-—which included Shorthorns, Here- size, depending upon the topography and natural cover. Each unit is fenced and cross fenced. 
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One of the unit managers and his “jeep.” The 
jeep is as familiar to Mill Iron Ranch cattle 
as a man on horse back. The unit manager is 
responsible for the cattle in his unit. He co- 
operates with other unit managers in carry- 
ing out branding and spraying of cattle. 


cated at Wellington. When I visited the 
Mill Iron Ranches in March, they had 
around 3800 head of cattle. 

In 1933, new life was given to Mill 
Iron Ranches, when Lafayette Hughes 
conceived the idea of raising purebred 
Herefords entirely under natural range 
conditions, with no stall or dry lot feed- 
ing. He purchased 100 yearling heifers 
from J. M. Carey & Brothers, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Herd bulls came from the herds of 
B. N. Aycock and John M. Gist, well- 
known Hereford breeders, Midland, Tex. 
In subsequent years, yearling heifers 
were bought from Fred C. DeBerard, 
Kremling, Colo., and from the Banning- 
Lewis Ranches, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

When Mrs. Hughes died in 1940, La- 
fayette Hughes and his three sons, Wil- 
liam E. Hughes, director of ranch opera- 
tions, Wellington, Tex.; Charles J. 
Hughes, budget controller, and Lafayette 
M. Hughes, Jr., head of public relations 
and advertising, both of Denver, Colo., 
were left as beneficiary owners. 

To develop quality bulls in quantity, 
which would sell for a reasonable price 
and at a fair profit on the capital in- 
vested, required a plan quite different 
from that used in the regular purebred 
herd of ordinary size. 

To undertake this program involved a 
new system of management, and also a 
personnel staff that could capably admin- 
ister the program. 

In 1941, Hughes developed what is 
known as the unit system of ranch opera- 
tions. To my knowledge, no other ranch 
in the United States is using a similar 
set-up. 

A unit is made up of a group of pas- 
tures, administered to by a unit manager. 
The number of pastures in a unit varies 
from two to eight. The pastures are 800- 
2100 acres in size, depending upon the 
topography and natural cover. 


Every unit has been given a number, 
such as Unit 1, Unit 2, etc., and every 
pasture in each unit a letter, as 1-A, 1-B, 
etc. Developing a unit system has re- 
quired an immense amount of planning 
and work. As a result, the units have 
been built slowly. The program started 
with two units. In 1947, there were seven 
units with 26 pastures. By 1959, this in- 
creased to 17 units with 68 pastures. 

Every pasture is fenced with five- 
strand barbed wire. Since new units are 
being formed, it requires a fencing crew 
of eight men to build new fences and to 
repair fences now in use. Each pasture is 
amply supplied with water from wells, 
tanks and streams. 

The unit manager is provided a home 
on the unit, which includes barn, sheds 
and corrals. As new units are created, ad- 
ditional houses are needed for unit man- 
agers and their families. The new houses 
are made of brick and are modern and 
attractive in every detail. 


Pastures Carry 30 to 50 Cows 


Each pasture is large enough to carry 
one bull, 30 to 50 cows, and calves to 
weaning time. Calves are weaned when 

(Continued on page 24) 


One of the new unit manager houses. As new units are created, additional houses are 


needed for unit managers and their families. 
modern and attractive in every detail. 


The new houses are made of brick and are 


Units could be operated as separate ranches. 
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Film 


STRONGLY REMINISCENT of the 
old poem about “. . . the want of a 
il,” are the hours wasted by many 
ricultural workers across the nation 
the projection of films. 

Many and sad are the expensive and 
autiful films bringing disastrous un- 
Nee piring results when projected im- 
properly. 

“ff We have a six-point check-list which 
we use every way we can to improve 
our showings. Attention to all six of 
them pays. 

Films are far from finished when they 

| at last come back from the producer. 
They don’t sell a thing wrapped neatly 
inside the can. It’s not until the audience 
gathers, the lights go off and the film 
starts unwinding in front of that little 
bulb, that training begins. The kind of 
job they do is determined even more 
perhaps by the conditions under which 
they’re shown than by the films them- 
selves. 

Projection is more than half the story. 
We spent many thousand dollars on our 
latest film. We are now seeing to it that 
those dollars are given half a chance 
when the lights go out . . . by watching 
these steps to good projection. 

Chances are you will receive a good 
film from the sponsor. It almost goes 
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Projection 


without saying that the sponsor did his 
best to produce the finest film, techni- 
cally, he could possibly afford. 

It’s just not good practice to produce 
a sloppy film. It’s too complicated a busi- 
ness for an amateur, and a professional 
has a reputation staked on the quality 
of his work. 

Modern sponsors are careful to vapo- 
rate their prints, store their originals 
properly, and set into operation an effi- 
cient traffic system, so that their prints 
can be on their way in a hurry when a 
worried program chairman gets one of 
those “can’t make it—sorry” notes from 
a featured speaker. 


Success Depends on Operator 


Thus, the success or failure of the film 
depends on the man behind the bulb far 
more than on what that man takes out of 
the can. Naturally, a poor film can’t be 
improved too much, regardless of the 
operator. But, an excellent film can be 
absolutely ruined and most films are 
technically O.K. under today’s modern 
production methods. 

Probably the first requirement of a 
successful showing is its introduction. 
And so our first step is: 

1. Explanatory brochure or oral de- 
scription. We've found it is a good idea 
to have a little brochure available ex- 
plaining about the film. It tells the story 
behind the scenes and is valuable both 
as a review to send prospective program 


Work for this ideal in seating arrangement. 
(a) projector; (b) speaker, on table or phono- 
graph; (c) screen; (d) fresh air without 
light; (e) fresh air without light. 


chairmen and a momento to those seeing 
the picture. It also gives them some- 
thing to remember, and quite often clears 
up the point they missed when they 
struck a match to light up a smoke half- 
way through the movie. 

In the absence of such a brochure, it 
is a good idea for “ag” leaders to pre- 
view the film before showing. Then, 
when they introduce the movie, they can 
call attention to portions of particular 
interest to the specific crowd and make 
it that much more valuable. 


Use Good Equipment 


2. Equipment. It doesn’t make sense to 
run an expensive film through a cheap 
projector. If you can control projection, 
use the best projector possible. Take out 
the 750-watt standard bulb and put in a 

(Continued on page 34) 


Descriptive literature is extremely helpful. 
If it isn’t available, give an oral summary be- 
fore the show. 


Proper care of equipment pays big dividends, 
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PERMATONE ASBESTOS SIDING 


...@ revolutionary improvement! 


Beautiful New Colors! 


Line your level against the surface of the new J-M 
i SMOOTHGRAIN PERMATONE Shingle... you’ll 
er find it smooth and true. Now look at its beauty from 


3 any angle... you'll see a rich texture of striking 
a character, even though the surface of the shingle is ; 
a actually smooth! no grooves eee yet / 
q These new Smoothgrain asbestos shingles are ; 


‘ 4 

stronger because they have the same cross section b f || d 
throughout . . . they cut cleaner because the shingle eau tH U y graine y 
cutter always works against a smooth surface...they 
resist soiling better and always look the same from 
any angle, because they have no grooves, no raised 
texture to catch dirt or highlights and thus distort 
appearance. 


SMOOTHGRAIN Shingles are available in an out- 
standing variety of beautiful colors, all PERMATONE 
colors. As ““Permatone” implies, the color is ‘sealed 


in”... comes from myriads of tiny ceramic granules 
embedded into the asbestos-cement. 


The colors include Heather Green, Autumn Brown, 
the distinctively rich and practical Weathered Gray, 
and the ever-popular Silver Gray which goes well with 

any trim or color scheme. For full infor- 
5) mation, write Johns-Manville, Box 290, 


New York 16, N. Y. 
UN 1s ASK TO SEE SAMPLES! 
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Smaller Farms Need A... 


Workshop and Garage Plan 


By W. C. KRUEGER 
Agricultural Associates, Inc. 


SOURCE OF COMPLETE, detailed 
working drawings of the Better 
Farm Buildings Association’s Garage 
and Workshop plan may be secured 
by writing to Service Department, 
Better Farming Methods, Mount 
Morris, Il. 


@ AGRICULTURAL AUTHORITIES 

are in agreement that every farm 
needs a workshop in which repairs can 
be made quickly and conveniently. A 
large number of building plans have been 
developed around this need. 

Most plans provide good suggestions 
on practical shop layout and give the 
basic construction data from which any- 
one handy with tools can build. Many 
of these plans are excellent for the large 
general farmer, but invariably they do 
not take into account the needs of the 
millions of smaller operators and spe- 
cialty farmers, who cannot justify the 
expenditure for elaborate repair facilities. 


Building Serves Dual Purpose 


In an effort to develop a plan for this 
latter group of farmers, Better Farming 
Methods has worked with the Better 
Farm Buildings Association to bring you 
the dual-purpose plan illustrated here. 
This plan provides storage space for the 
family car or pick-up truck when the 
floor space is not needed for repairs. 
Back out the car or pick-up, and a con- 
crete floor area of approximately 12 x 23 
feet is available for either mechanical 
repairs or carpentry work. Compactly 
arranged against one of the walls is a 
work bench with space for all the basic 
repair tools needed on a small farm. 

The entrance door width is shown as 
eight feet on this plan, as a survey 
showed that this will meet most needs; 
but, if a farmer wishes, this opening can 
be increased to 10 feet, so that larger 
machines can be handled in the shop. 
When the door width is increased, the 
size of the double header over the door 
opening must be increased from the 2 x 
6-inch stock shown in the plans to 2 x 
10-inch stock. By placing these mem- 
bers on edge, as shown in the plan, the 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW of the Garage and Workshop Plan, developed by the Better Farm 


Buildings Association. of the 


maximum strength of the timbers is 
utilized. 


Suspend Chain Hoist From Beam 


Farmers will also want a beam across 
the ceiling of this building from which 
to suspend a chain hoist. This should 
be located to meet the working con- 
venience of the farmer, so no set placing 
is shown on the plan. Many farmers find 
that locating it near the front door is 
best, as this leaves the balance of the 
floor space free when the hoist is in use. 
In no event should it be placed closer 
than six feet from either such wall. If 
second-hand steel girders can be pur- 
chased locally, these are preferable for 
the hoist beam. One of light weight 
steel, six or eight inches in depth, will be 
satisfactory. If timbers are used for a 
beam, it is best to have it extra heavy. 
Three 2 x 10-inch members, placed on 
edge and securely bolted together, will 
handle most farm lifting jobs. Make 
sure that the ends of this girder rest on a 
solid bearing. It is best to place a 4 x 
6-inch post under each end of this girder. 
Rest this post on the wood sill which is 
just above the concrete block curb wall. 


Work Bench Should Fit Needs 


The work bench should be 24 inches 
wide for efficient working width. The 
elevation suggested for wall “A” of this 
shop shows two drawers and additional 
open shelf area under the bench. This is 
only a general recommendation. Each 


leted 


plan are available to agricultural leaders. 


farmer will have to plan this space to 
meet his own needs. Many farmers have 
found that a half dozen shallow drawers, 
not over three inches deep, are ideal for 
shop use. If tools are to be stored in 
drawers, the inside depth of the drawer 
should vary with the thickness of the 
tool. Divide each tool drawer into sev- 
eral compartments. This helps keep tools 
orderly. 


Power Saw Useful 


The suggestion for storing a saw under 
the bench is a good idea. On every farm 
there is considerable carpentry work to 
be done. A power saw, with attachments 
for moulding, shaping and routing will 
simplify these chores. The newer table 
saws are light enough in weight so that 
they can be moved about. When this 
saw is used, it can be pulled out of the 
storage space and placed in the middle of 
the floor. This provides ample working 
space for almost any farm job. 

If more unobstructed bench area is de- 
sirable, the drill can be removed from 
the bench. Drills come in floor and bench 
models. The floor model can be located 
along the opposite wall. One of the ad- 
vantages of a floor model drill is that it 
can be operated by a foot pedal. This 
leaves both of the operator’s hands free 
for the job. 

While the drawing shows this shop 
built with a wood frame wall, this build- 
ing can be built of concrete block, steel 
or any combination of materials that will 
fit into the over-all farmstead plans. 
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it’s Easier to teach 
GRAIN GRADING 


by. nstration 


Equipment! ay 


If you teach grain grading, you can make 
the job easier by using Seedburo equipment 
in your demonstrations. Check a// your 
supplies, then check the complete Seedburo 
line . . . first! 


MOISTURE TESTERS 
FOR GRAIN AND SEED 


GRAIN GRADING EQUIPMENT 


MAGNIFIERS 


SEED TRIERS 


SEED MOUNTS 


FORCEPS 


INVERTED GLASS JARS 


GERMINATORS 


SOIL TESTING KITS 


SOIL AUGERS 


For Suggestions on how to inaugurate a prac- 
tical course in grain grading for your school 
curriculum, write to us. And, to help you solve 
any special problems, our trained, experienced 
Staff is at your service. 


Got Your Copy? If you have not 
received your completely new 
50-51 catalog, fill in the coupon 


below and drop it in the mail. —> 

= 

Seedburo Equipment Company 

| 758 Converse Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 

! Please send me your big new "50-51 

catalog. 

° 

Address... 
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Peters hall, new animal and poultry hus- 
bandry building on the St. Paul campus of 
the University of Minnesota, which will be 
dedicated August 30. Named after the late 
W. H. Peters, chief, division of animal hus- 
bandry, University of Minnesota, until his 
death in August, 1949, this building is one 
of several being dedicated at the university 
during the academic year 1950-51, which has 
been designated as “University of Minnesota 
Centennial Year.” 

* 


Methoxychlor Kills Beetles 


Great grandfather had his way of get- 
ting the blister beetles out of the garden. 
He called all the kids together and they 
drove the beetles out with shouting and 
beating of tin pans. But they came back 
again. 

Today, there’s a better way—with 
three tablespoons of methoxychlor in a 
gallon of water applied as a spray, or a 
five percent powder dusted on. 


* 
Inspect Farm Lightning Rods 


Lightning rods are no more effective 
than their ground connections, notes 
W. C. Krueger, extension farm engineer, 
Rutgers University. The grounding 
cables should be inspected periodically 
to determine that they have not been 
loosened by livestock or machinery. 
Check to see that all connections are firm 
and in good condition, he says. 

It is a poor policy to mix aluminum 
and copper in the same lightning rod 
system. Although connections are avail- 
able that resist the electrolytic action of 
these two actively dissimilar metals, it is 
best to use one material for the entire 
system. He recommends use of aluminum 
rods over aluminum sheet roofing. 


* 


New Boll Weevil Poison Ready 


A new and powerful boll weevil poison 
is being released for sale, according to 
E. C. Westbrook, cotton specialist, 
Georgia Agricultural Extension Service. 

Name of the new chemical is Aldrin. 
It gave promising results last year in 


the Colleges and 
Experiment Stations 


field tests in ‘.exas and Mississippi, and 
is being used by farmers in Mississippi 
this season. 

During recent weeks, almost all other 
cotton states have put Aldrin on the 
list of approved boll weevil poisons. 

Westbrook said that the new weevil 
control chemical was made available first 
to Georgia farmers who are participating 
in this year’s state-wide five-acre cotton 
contest, but he pointed out that the state 
department of agriculture has now agreed 
to permit the sale of the material to all 
cotton growers in the state. 

“Aldrin is a poisonous material to 
humans,” Westbrook cautioned, and he 
said operators applying this new poison 
to cotton should handle it with care, 
and after handling it for as much as four 
hours, should take a bath. 


* 


Ground Electric Water Pumps 


Getting a drink of water can prove 
dangerous, perhaps fatal, if the electric 
water pump is not properly grounded, 
says I. P. Blauser, extension agricultural 
engineer, Ohio State University. 

Pumps can become deadly electrical 
circuits at any time. 

He emphasizes grounding the neutral 
wire in the circuit. It is important that 
all connections be made of copper wire, 
heavy enough to carry a fairly large 
charge of electricity. 

If the pump is belt driven, the only 
safe method of grounding is to ground 
both the pump and the motor. He recom- 
mends attaching the ground wires to a 
copper or galvanized iron pipe or rod, 
driven eight feet into firm, moist ground. 


New Agronomy Building Started 


Construction work has started on the 
University of Nebraska’s new agronomy 
building, potentially one of the finest of 
its kind in the nation. The structure is 
ecpected to be completed by 1952. 

The two-story building will house the 
University’s agronomy department and 
personnel from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture who are cooperating with 
the department in research. 

U-shaped, the structure will be 196 
feet wide at its base and each of the two 
wings will measure 126 feet long. 

The new building is the second for 
the agricultural college campus under 
the 10-year building program. The swine 
research center, completed in 1948, was 
the first. It was built from funds partially 
supplied by the state building levy. 
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Nows the lime to 
INSULATE WINDOWS for WINTER 


for warmer, drier farm structures 


Better health of livestock and poultry . . . better pro- 
duction ... these are worth-while aims. Yet, before 
many months, cold and dampness will make many 
service buildings uncomfortable. 

Warmth and dryness both can be improved effec- 
tively by proper window treatment. Check farm 
structures now to see what can be done to improve 
conditions before winter sets in. 


WARMER BUILDINGS 


Much warmth can be gained 

—>" through large windows that are 

—— oriented to bring in winter sun- 

— shine. To keep both sun-generated 

= heat and animal-generated heat 
inside buildings, windows should 
be insulated. 


DRIER INTERIORS 


Dryness goes hand-in-hand with 
sunlight and warmth. In a warm 
barn the air takes up more mois- | 
ture, carries it away. 


BETTER SANITATION 


A well-daylighted barn is more 
sanitary. Not only does sunlight 
have a germicidal effect, a well- 
lighted interior promotes cleanli- 
ness. And insulated windows 
reduce germ-and-dirt collecting 
condensation. Use large panes to 
avoid dirt-catching, light-robbing cross members. 


EASIEST WAY TO INSULATE WINDOWS 


The modern window insulation is Thermopane* insu- 
lating glass—two panes with dry air sealed between 
them. Thermopane makes windows self-insulating. It is 
left in all year—no storm sash to put up or take 
down in busy spring and fall. Thermopane’s insula- 
tion permits the use of larger windows to bring in 
more daylight and sun heat. By decreasing con- 
densation it cuts down building deterioration. The 


FOR SERVICE BUILDINGS — ruermopane oF sneer 
GLASS. The same insulating qualities as plate glass, but 
more economical to use where vision is not of prime 
importance. Made of finest quality sheet glass. 


2995 Nicholas Building. Toledo 3, Ohio 
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advantages of Thermopane can be applied to new 
structures or in remodeling —in poultry houses, calf 
barns, cow barns, milking parlors and hog farrowing 
houses. 

Thermopane is sold by glass and building supply 
distributors and dealers. Write for our Thermopane 
literature. And feel free to write us on specific 
problems in glazing farm buildings. *® 


FOR HOMES —tnermorane oF PLATE Glass. Ground 
and polished for maximum freedom from distortion. The 
right quality glass for clear views through windows in 
homes. 
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OUNTY AGENT SHERMAN HOAR, 
terling, Colo., is the chairman of the 
ACAA information committee and makes 
rrangements for the material that ap- 
rs on this page.—Editor 


CARTER, NACAA president, urges 
unty agents to make plans for attend- 
g the 1950 convention, to be held at 
hicago, November 26-29. Hotel re- 
rvations should be made with the 
gewater Beach Hotel. Four topics for 
iscussion by county agents on the pro- 
am will be public relations, county 
lanning, home and community improve- 
ent and young farmers and home- 
akers. Illinois agents are planning a 
ur for Sunday, November 26. State 
sociations should get their lists of sug- 
ested committeemen to their respective 
gional directors and their nominations 
or distinguished service awards to 
Horace Abbott, chairman of that commit- 
tee. Horace is located at 902 N. Meridian, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


V. W. PEROUTKY, county agent, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is credited with the following 
story regarding the Regional Extension 
Workers’ Short Course, held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

A total of 101 extension workers at- 
tended the three-week extension school 
in Wisconsin in June. They were from 
20 states and India. Three of the faci Ity 
were from the federal extension ofhace, 
two each from Ohio and Wisconsin, and 
one from Iowa. This is the largest en- 
rollment of the three years in which the 
school has been held. 

Students and instructors alike seemed 
to feel the school was very much worth- 
while. Classwork and study were some- 
what arduous, as befitted work of grad- 
uate level, but time and a steering com- 
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mittee provided for extra-curricular 
activity. 

The instructors and their representa- 
tive fields were as follows: Organization 
and Methods in Adult Extension Work, 
J. Neil Raudabaugh, Iowa State College; 
County Extension Office Management, 
Charles Potter, extension field agent, 
USDA; Psychology for Extension Work- 
ers, H. F. Harlow, U. of Wisconsin; 4-H 
Club Organization and Procedure, C. C. 
Lang, assistant state club leader, Ohio; 
Evaluation of Extension Work, Fred 
Frutchey, USDA _ Extension Service; 
Philosophy of Extension, H. C. Ram- 
sower, extension director emeritus, Ohio; 
Extension Communication, W. A. Sum- 
ner, U. of Wisconsin; and Extension Pro- 
gram Development, Eunice Heywood, 
field agent, USDA Extension Service. 

Peroutky says he happens to be one of 
the summer school graduates. 


THE COUNTY AGENT-SPECIALIST 
summer conference for Michigan was 
held at Chatham, July 10-14. L. L. 
Longsdorf, Kansas extension editor, con- 
ducted the first two-hour discussion each 
morning. His subject was “Planning an 
Information Program.” The first 45 min- 


Ralph C. McWilliams (right), for nearly 30 
years county agricultural agent for Franklin 
county, Vermont, tells a Green Mountain 
farmer the advantages of brome grass. 


Officers for 1950-51, Texas County Agricul- 
tural Agents’ Association, (l-r): Art Bralley, 
Potter county, re-elected president; A. B. 
Jolley, Dallas county, vice president; and 
D. F. Bredthauer, Refugio county, secretary- 
treasurer. Election of officers was held during 
the annual agents’ conference on the campus 
of Texas A & M, June 14-16. 


utes were used by Longsdorf, then 30 
minutes for group discussion, and an- 
other 30 minutes for discussion reports. 
This same procedure was used by L. M. 
Turk, head, Michigan State College soil 
science department, and his staff. Sub- 
ject of these sessions was “The Soil 
Situation.” 

Other items on the conference program 
were discussions of an economic study of 
farm planning, and the Detroit county 
agent meeting. Three afternoon sessions 
were conducted by the Michigan State 
College agricultural economics depart- 
ment on “public policy.” Monday night 
was recreation night, with Wednesday 
night the time for the chicken barbecue. 


“RAMBLINGS OF THE COUNTY 
BULL” is the name of the new column 
started in the weekly newspaper in 
Alexander county, North Carolina. Price 
L. Brawley, county agent, reports that 
the column is aimed at publicizing the 
artificial breeding program in the county 
and will be prepared each week by one 
of the county agricultural agencies. 


OFFICERS OF THE HAWAIIAN Coun- 
ty Agents’ Association for 1950 are John 
Iwane, West Hawaii county, president; 
Ralph Okumoto, South Oahu county, 
vice president; and Bunki Kumabe, Maui 
county, secretary-treasurer. 

Kumabe reports that their association 
meeting this year was held at Camp 
Harold Erdman, Makulea, Oahu, the 
capital island of the Hawaiian Islands. 
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My SON, this land I 
leave to you to hold and 
cherish; manage it well 
your sons, and 
your sons’sons, may be 
proud to own it in their 
own turn.” 

Those might well be 
words for all men who love the land 
they live on. For deep in their hearts 
they want to keep their land in their fam- 
ilvy—want to leave every acre to oncoming 
generations in better condition than when 
ry received it. 

ountry people of today have become 
more dependent on the city; for many 
everyday commodities, for their fun and 
recreation, for much of what is thought to 
be a better standard of living. The city’s 
seemingly ‘‘greener pastures” lure many a 
country-bred youngster. 

here is, however, one great inducement 
for a young man to stay with the land. It 
comes from parents who are willing to 
share with their children the management 
of the land; to share the rewards as well as 
the responsibilities. 

Then father and son become real part- 
ners—in their business, in their way of life, 
in their aspirations. The ties of family 
hold firm. Side by side their roots run 
deep into this rich American land. Each 
“partner” is rewarded fairly for what he 
puts into the family enterprise. Each gets 
a fair return for the labor, oa and abil- 
ity which he contributes . . . And he of the 
younger generation sees ahead a clear, 
straight road, and a secure future. 

Our interest at Swift & Company in this 
and other matters of importance to farm and 
ranch youth, is natural. Our business life is 
closely linked with the land . . . and with the 
young folks who will take over the manage- 
ment of land and livestock in the years to come. 


FREE MOVIE FOR YOUR USE! 
now in color 
“A NATION’S MEAT” 
Interesting — Informative— Entertaining 
Just re-photographed in beautiful 
natural color 
Swift’s newest film tells the story of meat 
from the western range to the kitchen 
range. Now available to ranch and farm 
organizations, F. F. A. and 4-H Clubs, and 
other groups. 16mm. sound film—runs 27 
minutes. All you pay is transportation 
costs one way. Write Swift & Co., Agri- 
cultural Research Dept., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Martha Sogans Recipe fer 


FRANK AND CORN CASSEROLE 
(Yield: 4 or 5 servings) 


1 pound franks Ye pound aged cheddar 
1 can No. 2 cream cheese cut in strips 
style corn “Ye x 5 inches 


Place corn in buttered baking dish. Slit franks length- 
wise almost through. Place strips of cheese in slit in 
frank. Press franks into corn so thot they are level 
with surface of corn. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) for 30 minutes. 


Hello Again! 


Well, summer is drawing 
to a close. The harvest 
and heavy livestock 
marketing seasons are 
approaching. And here 
we are again visiting with 
you folks who produce 
the nation’s food. 

As usual, during the summer I trav- 
eled around a good deal and talked with 
many ranchers and farmers. I always 
enjoy that. For, after all, you folks 
who produce livestock and we who 
process and distribute the meat have 
practically the same interests. We are 
both members of the Meat Team. 


I am always pleased when I receive 
letters reflecting this team spirit. Re- 
cently I received one from a man in 
Iowa who puts this feeling into mighty 
clear words. I think you, too, will en- 
joy reading it. 

Dear Mr. Simpson: 

For many months we have read with in- 
terest and looked forward to your very fine 
agricultural ads. We have spent our entire 
life raising livestock and trying to help stock 
men produce meat more economically, and 
you people are to be commended on the very 
fine job you are doing in pointing out the 
over-all problems of the stock men. Further 
than that, there are millions of people in this 
country whose daily lives revolve around 
meat and meat products, who never stop to 
think of all the things that take place from 
the time raw feed material i is grown until the 
finished meat product is set on the dining 
table. 

Swift & Company has played a very im- 
portant part in the progress of American 
agriculture and the diet of the American 

people and we know that you will continue 
to worth-while contributions. We are 
looking forward to meeting you some time 
personally use we always like to rub 
shoulders with people that dedicate their 
lives to the things that are worth while. 

That letter warmed my heart. It’s 
the kind of expression that makes us 
all proud to be part of this great live- 
stock-meat industry that serves our 


ti Hl. 
country so we EM, Simp son, 


Agricultural Research Department 


OUR CITY COUSIN 

Vacation's over! 
Back to town J 

Goes City Cousin ~ 
in September . .. 

Husky, healthy, afl) 
tough and brown 

From country days 
he'll long remember. 
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To Market... 


Green grow the pastures, the cornstalks grow tall; 
Sleek hogs and fat cattle come to market each fall. 
Brown eggs for Boston, white eggs for New York, 
Dressed poultry and butter, choice beef, lamb 
and pork. 
Weer you market, Swift's always your friend, 
peting to purch the products you send. 


Feeding Cattle for Profit 


by Paul Gerlaugh 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment 

Station, Wooster, Ohio 
In October the market 
price difference between 
choice and common 
slaughter steers is twice 
as wide as in May. This 
is due to fluctuating cat- 
tle supply, not changing meat demand. 
The feeder who buys medium or com- 
mon steers in the fall to feed for the 
spring market makes no mistake. The 
man who produces common feeder steers 
does make a mistake . . . Last fall choice 
feeders cost us $43.00 per head more 
than common steers (when both weighed 
about 650 pounds). Quality pays the 
producer well. Lack of quality in feeder 
cattle, due to lower cost per cwt., in- 
variably rewards the feeder who pur- 
chases in the fall, when pastures are 
emptied, and gives his cattle a five- or 
six-month feeding period. Choice feeder 
cattle should be given a choice finish 
and timed for the summer or fall mar- 
ket. They sell well then. 

In an eight-year test, home-grown 
steers, all of one breed (800 to 900 
pounds), dressed 60.3%, and yielded 
carcasses grading 76%, choice. Simi- 
larly cared for steers of anetee sr breed 


Paul Gerlaugh 


dressed 59.6%, and yielded 5 choice 
carcasses. However, the Rear dre -ssing 
and grading steers saved 115 pounds of 


corn and cob meal in making a hundred 
pounds of feed lot gain. At present prices 
the saving in feed costs was greater than 
the reward for higher dressing percentage 
and carcass grade. 

Market topping ability of feed lot 


cattle is not a safe guide to profitable 
beef cattle operations. “Pretty is as 
pretty does” is a much safer beef cattle 


philosophy to follow in seeking profit- 
able operations. 


Swift & Company — 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL 
Natrition is our business—and yours 
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ORTHO 1038 


Screw Worm Control 


“No wormies in 1500 head!” 
Writes Word B. Sherrill, rancher and 
former county agent: 

“The worst problem that confronts the 
sheep and goat raisers is screw worm. My 
average losses have been about 10%. 

“This year I tried ORTHO 1038 Screw 
Worm Control with remarkable success. I 
sheared about 2400 sheep and treated shear 
cuts. Also 117 lambs which had been 
docked and castrated. 


“On March 16 and 17 we dehorned 150 
head of Breford heifers from a year to 18 
months old, to be used for breeding stock. 
“We selected 70 of the most severe cases 
for treatment with ORTHO 1038 Screw 
Worm Control. 40 to 50 head of this group 
had severe screw worm infestations. On 
the 21st of March we started a systematic 
treatment and observation of this group. 
Two treatments were made 3 days apart 
and the following two treatments a w 
apart. One treatment period elapsed 11 
days and two animals showed up ‘wormy.’ 


SWER 


“We found but a single screw worm case 
from wounds which had been treated with 
ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control, and 
that showed up two weeks after shearing 
and treatment. Additional treatment re- 
sulted in complete recovery. 

“There were plenty screw worm around 
because we picked up 4 cases in lambs that 
were not treated. To me this was a con- 
vincing demonstration of the effectiveness 
of ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control.” 


Duke Bryson, rancher and dairyman, reports: 


With this exception we had no screw worm 
after the first infestation and the heads 
healed up quicker than I have ever ex- 

“The heifers gained weight beyond what 
their normal rate of increases would be 
with this type of wound. Screw worms were 
present at all times during this treatment 
period as we picked up several ‘wormies’ 
in our sheep. For the first time in my 
ranching experience this risky operation 
has been simplified and I attribute this 
success to ORTHO Screw Worm Control.” 


Send this coupon for TECHNICAL FOLDER 


and FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Send this coupon to: Livestock Division 


675 Emory St., San Jose, California 
P.O. Box 48, Fresno, California 
P.O. Box 471, Whittier, California 
P.O. Box 428, Caldwell, idaho 
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California Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Head Office: Richmond, California 


81 S.E. Yamhill St., Portiand, Oregon P.O. Box 129, St. Louis (Maryland Hgts.) Mo. 

515.N. 10th St., Sacramento, California 610 Leonhardt Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. ORTHO 
326 Fennville St., Fennville, Michigan A 
150 Baywoy Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey Te 


147 Railroad Ave., Lyndonville, N.Y. 
P.O. Box 1231, Orlando, Florida — 
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Mill Iron Unit System 
(Continued from page 15) 


they are about eight months old. Bull and 
heifer calves are placed in separate pas- 
tures and are kept under conditions that 
will promote growth. 

Before breeding heifers have been as- 
signed to units and pastures, they are 
brought into the corrals and graded by 
John Burns, Fort Worth, Tex., according 
to uniformity, type and quality. 

Herd bulls are kept with the cows dur- 
ing the entire year. Most of the calves 
are dropped during the fall, winter and 
spring months. 

If a cow is unable to provide enough 
milk for the calf, or does not raise a 
calf, she is culled out and shipped to 
market. If, for any reason, a bull in pas- 
ture is replaced by another bull, at least 
21 days elapse before replacement. About 
33 reserve bulls are kept for emergency 
use. All herd bulls, reserve bulls and 
cows are horn branded for easy iden- 
tification on pasture or in corrals. When 
a calf is dropped, the unit manager puts 
a metal tag in the ear, records date of 
birth, sex and the number of the dam 
and sire. 


Unit Manager Has Daily Round-up 


The unit manager takes roll call each 
day of all the cattle in his pastures. He 
has a daily round-up, in which he rides 
and inspects each of his pastures, to check 
the condition of cattle, water and fences, 
and to ear-tag each new-born calf and 
record his findings in his notebook. 

The unit system is so set up that it al- 


| lows for great flexibility in operations. 


Should the time ever come when it might 


| be necessary to sell the holdings, they 


could be sold unit by unit. A unit, with 
its completeness of facilities, is an attrac- 
tive sales package. 

To appreciate Mill Iron Ranches, you 
must know about some of the people who 
help operate the system. Lafayette M. 
Hughes, trustee of the estate, is top man, 
and has his main office at 1200 Grant 
Street, Denver, Colo. He spends around 
25-30 percent of his time on the ranches. 


“Fayette” Directs Breeding Program 
The breeding program is directed per- 
sonally by Hughes. He makes the bull as- 
signment for each group of cows, and if 
a change in bulls is made, it is done ac- 
cording to his okeh. 
“Fayette,” as he is known to his inti- 


| mate friends, selects herd bulls with the 


help of others in his organization. He may 
ask their opinion, but his word is final. 
On the whole, he has a pretty high bat- 
ting average when it comes to selection 
of bulls. Picking the right bull for the 
right pasture is a very particular job, 


| since the end results are so important. 
| He knows his bulls so well that he can 
| tell if a bull is in the wrong pasture. 


When Hughes is away from the ranches, 
there are two questions he invariably 
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asks, “How’s the cattle?” and “How’s the 
grass?” 

His eldest son, William E. Hughes, is 
director of ranch operations and lives in 
the hunting lodge of his great-grand- 
father, Colonel William E. Hughes, which 
is located on Unit 5 near Wellington. Bill 
is 37 years old and a Yale graduate. Bill 
remarked to me that when he started 
working on the ranches he didn’t know 


Typical Mill Iron Ranch purebred Hereford 
calves, raised entirely under range conditions. 


which end of a cow was which. He has 
come a long way since then, and is ac- 
cepted by ranchers as knowing his stuff. 

Austin “Polly” O’Neil is the manager 
of Mill Iron. “Polly” has been described 
as one of these long (he’s 6’4” in height), 
lean Texans, with a few gray hairs. He 
acts as a buffer between top management 
and the cow boys. O’Neil served as a 


Texas ranger for 12 years, in an oil field | 
in Colorado, and has had a lot of building | 
experience. His building experience is | 


proving very valuable in the construc- 
tion of new unit houses. 

Lon Morton, who lives in Estelline, 
Texas, is assistant herd manager, and his 
job is to give immediate supervision of 
care and handling of the cattle. He nor- 


mally visits each unit manager once a | 


week. Morton has been a cattleman all | 


his life and knows the business from the 
ground up. Lon fills out a cattle move- 
ment order when cattle are moved from 
one pasture to another in the same unit 
or from one unit to another. All instruc- 
tions on movement of cattle come from 
Mr. Hughes. 


Assisting Mr. Hughes as consultant is | 


Alvin Kezer, who served for 37 years as 
head of the agronomy department, Colo- 
rado A & M College. Although Professor 
Kezer is 72 years old, he has more vitality 
than a man of 35. Mr. Kezer has been 
with Mill Iron only since the spring of 
1947, but has had numerous contacts with 
Mr. Hughes since 1910. “The Professor,” 
as he is respectfully called by ranchers, 
is in charge of the pasture improvement 
and feeding program. In addition, he 
does considerable public relations work. 
To assist Kezer in the pasture- 
improvement program, Elmer Monson 
was secured on leave of absence from the 
Soil Conservation Service. Monson has 
an uncanny ability for getting along with | 
people, and has proven a definite asset to 
the Mill Iron organization. 
Frank Anderson is head of the field 


(Continued on page 30) 
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HERE’S REAL 


WIND INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR ROOF! 


There’s no need to worry about windstorm insurance with Ruberoid 
Tite-On Roofs—you've got it! 


Tite-On Roofs have withstood hurricane winds of 120 miles per 
hour, without damage. They practically eliminate risk . . . 
their own protection. 


provide 


Today an estimated 500,000 buildings enjoy the safety of genuine 
Ruberoid Tite-On Roofs. For 18 years, Tite-Ons, the interlocking, 
wind-defying shingles, originated by the Ruberoid Co., have been 
providing the utmost in roof performance . .. 
long-lasting protection. 


beauty, fire-resistance, 


For real security, investigate Tite-Ons. Learn why half a million 
owners selected this safer shingle over all others. See your local 
Ruberoid dealer, or send coupon below. 


TITE-ONS protective features 
reduce risk 

Concealed interlocking firmly links these shin- 

gles into a “one-piece” roof, so firmly anchored 

that hurricanes haven't been able to tear them 

loose! 


CHOOSE GENUINE TITE-ON SHINGLES 


A PRODUC) OF 


Building Materials for Farm, Home and Industry 
MORE YEARS FOR vous ROOTING RUBEROID 


ras The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
at 0) Please send me free booklet on Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles 
") Lam interested in shingles for new roofs. 
| am interested in shingles for re-roofing. 


4 .., City State 


SAVE 2c—PASTE COUPON ON PENNY POST CARD 
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How to Improve 
CROP YIELD 

and QUALITY on 

Magnesia-Deficient Soil 


Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


Farmers and experiment stations are get- 
| ting excellent results with soluble mag- 
nesia and potash in combination with 
other plant foods in mixed fertilizers. 

Earlier maturity, healthier growth, finer 
' quality and larger yields are cften report- 
ed when soluble magnesia is used on 
magnesia-deficient soils. For tobacco, 
' cotton, citrus and other fruit, potatoes, 
corn and truck crops, alfalfa and other 
legumes. 

Many farmers have found that the most 
practical and economical way to obtain 
magnesia is with Sw/-Po-Mag, a natural 
and properly-balanced combination of 
potash and magnesia, in soluble form and 
immediately available to crops. 

Sul-Po-Mag is mined and refined ex- 
clusively by International at its Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, mines, and is supplied by 
leading manufacturers in mixed ferti- 
lizers and bagged for direct application 
to the soil. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


POTASH DIVISION 
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Jordan school plant and community service units. 


Jordan Teaches Better Living Through... 


Better Farming Programs 


By VERD PETERSON 


Director, Vocational Education 
Columbia, South Carolina 


‘ 
@ THE JORDAN SCHOOL in upper 
Greenville county, South Carolina, 
has inaugurated a teaching program of 
better farming and better living that 
reaches every person in the community. 

A community can- 
nery, a dehydration 
unit, a meat curing and 
freezer locker plant, a 
sweet potato curing 
house, a shop building 
and a cooperative store 
have been set up to 
carry out the program. 

This program began 
15 years ago when the 
school provided for an 
agriculture teacher and a home eco- 
nomics teacher. A home was built on 
the grounds for the superintendent, and 
one nearby for the agriculture teacher. 

T. M. Verdin was the first superinten- 
dent of schools and H. A. Chapman the 
first teacher of agriculture under this 
program. Some changes have been made 
in the personnel since that time. At 
present, L. J. Iseman is superintendent 
of schools and R. C. Chastain is the vo-ag 
teacher. 

The first service building erected was 
the community cannery. It began op- 
eration immediately. Last year there 
were 60,000 quarts of fruits, vegetables 
and meats, canned and dehydrated, all of 
which will be used by the families in the 
community for improving their standard 
of living. 

Nearby is the farm and community 
shop, built of cement blocks and 
equipped for forging, mechanical work 
and woodwork. The farm machinery of 


“Verd Peterson 


the community is repaired and serviced 
here. The school buses are serviced in 
the same building. Last year the shop 
was used more than 400 times by the 
different farm families of the area. 

Near the shop is located a seed grading 
and treating machine where most of the 
seed for the small grains sown in the 
community are cleaned and treated. A 
large number of the farmers use this each 
year. 

The sweet potato curing house has a 
capacity of 4,000 bushels and is used each 
year by at least 300 different farmers. 
Most of the potatoes are used in the 
homes of the community but some are 
marketed nearby. In this section of the 
country it is necessary to cure sweet 
potatoes carefully if they are to be de- 
sirable for family consumption through- 
out the winter and early spring. In or- 
der to finance the sweet potato curing 
house, a charge of 15 cents per bushel is 
made for handling and curing the 
potatoes. 

The pork curing plant is another im- 
portant service unit for the school and 
community. There are 370 bins located 
in the plant for curing pork. Over 500 
families used the facilities of the pork 
curing plant last year. 


Locker Plant Latest Project 


The most recent service established for 
the community is the freezer locker 
plant, a modern building constructed co- 
operatively at a cost of about $26,000. It 
has a capacity of 348 lockers, with addi- 
tional storage space. The plant is super- 
vised by an experienced meat cutter. A 
service charge of $15 per locker is made 
to the people who use the services of the 
plant and the locker for the period of one 
year. All the lockers are in use and 
there is a long waiting list of applicants. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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farm building 


Millions of squares of Alcoa Alumi- 
num Roofing have been used on 
farms with outstanding results. 
Now, Alcoa has available building 
plans especially designed for the use 
of aluminum. Ready now are plans 
designed by Agricultural Engineers 
of the University of Illinois, for a 
200-bird poultry house—a modern, 
efficient building for the farm flock 
—a building that can help you cut 
erection costs and increase yields 

ALCOA SHEET REFLECTS 
HEAT~—so this building is de- 
signed to take advantage of this— 
is warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer. Flocks stay healthier, gain 
and produce better. 

ALCOA SHEET IS LIGHT— 
so this building is designed to be 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
ROOFING SHEET 


BETTER BUILDINGS MEAN BETTER FARMING 


LOOK AGAIN! 
This is a new kind of 


quick and easy to build. Simple 
construction and big, easy-to- 
handle aluminum sheets that go 
on in a hurry. 

ALCOA SHEET IS LONG- 
LASTING—this building never 
will need painting, roof and sides 
will never rot away, will give lasting 
protection against fire and vermin. 

Whether you are planning a new 
building or new roofing and siding 
for an old one, get facts and new 
low prices on Alcoa Aluminum 
from your dealer. Compare costs 
and freedom from upkeep. See how 
you save with aluminum. 

Get plans now for this modern 
poultry house, mail the coupon 
below and 50 cents to ALUMINUM 
Company OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA | 
1445J Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. | 
( ) Lenclose 50c (coin). Please send me plans for the | 

Poultry House. 
( ) Send me free application instructions | 
City : _State 
My dealer (Name) | 
(Address) 


FOR NEW BUILDINGS 
OR RE-ROOFING 
USE ALCOA 
ALUMINUM ROOFING 


Are you buying weight or 
protection? You get pro- 
tection and long-lasting 
life when you re-roof with 
Alcoa Aluminum. It can’t 
rust away, never needs 
painting. 


Big, easy-to-handle sheets 4 
of Alcoa Aluminum Roof- 4 
ing go on fast, stay on for 
years when put up with 
long-lasting aluminum 


Aluminum gives you more 
than good looks, its 
gleaming surface reflects 
hot sunshine; flocks and 
herds under aluminum 
are cooler, feed better in 
hot weather. 


NEW LOWER PRICES 


Get prices on Alcoa Aluminum 
Roofing from your dealer 
today. Compare the costs with 
other roofing. See how you 
save now and over the years. 


| | Y 
q jk | 
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A complete list of teaching sup- 


plies has been added to our line 
of farm books. Not only do we 
carry the best list of approved 
texts in agriculture for high 
schools and veteran training 


classes, allowing up to 


15% 


DISCOUNT 


and 
FREE DESK COPIES 


but we are expanding into the 


supply field. We can now offer 


you many of the teaching tools 
you need in your classes and 
allow up to 5% discount on 
supplies. We can save you 


money twice. 


Be sure to examine our new 
Fall catalog from cover to 
cover. If you haven't received 
your copy yet, write for it at 


once to 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 
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Barley Buyer’s Guide 


The Midwest Barley Improvement 
Association, 828 N. Broadway, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is making available to ajri- 
cultural leaders their malting barley 
buyer’s guide. 

This guide is based on the Mid- 
west Barley Improvement Association's 
records obtained from barley growers 
in North Dakota, Minnesota and South 
Dakota, who signed statements of co- 
operation in the selected varieties of 
malting barley program, 1950. 


That Reminds Me... 
(Continued from page 13) 


telling a funny story. The ability to use 
humor merely makes you a better master 
of ceremonies and a better speaker. 

“Why is it,” a friend of mine asked 
one day, “that some fellows gets laughs 
out of stories and others get stony silence 
or nervous titters?” 


Story Telling is an Art 


The best answer I can give is that story 
telling is and always has been an art. 
Like playing the piano or painting, it 
takes skill and practice. And like paint- 
ing, gifted people become much better 
story tellers than ungifted, regardless of 
the hours of practice. 

Certainly the fellow who has dramatic 
ability and is a good mimic will excel the 
fellow who can’t wrap his tongue around 
a brogue or catch the sing-song of a 
Norwegian accent. Dramatic conflicts are 
his meat. His characters live and his situ- 
ations come to life. He makes you see 
them. 

Principally, however, it’s a matter of 
timing—knowing when, where and how 
to deliver the punch line of the joke. It’s 
like chopping off a chicken’s head. My 
grandfather was an artist at it. He’d lay 
the chicken’s head on the block. Then at 
just the right split second, his ax would 
could down, straight and true so that Mr. 


| Rooster’s head rolled in the dust. On the 


other hand, I always bungled the job. 
Either the chicken moved as the ax fell, 
or I winced. At any rate, I had to hack 
and hack. 


Pack Wallop With Punch Line 


Good story tellers deliver the punch 
line with one swift, sure stroke and the 
audience roars. The dub hacks and hacks, 
and the audience groans and goes to 
sleep. 

Punch lines are so important that it 
pays to try them out orally before you 
appear in front of an audience. I don’t 
mind confessing that I’ve practiced 
stories aloud over and over until they 
sounded the way I wanted them to 
sound. I’ve even practiced punch lines 
in front of a mirror until facial expres- 
sion, as well as oral delivery, was right. 

The rest of it, I suppose, is imagination. 


The speaker who knows a dozen or so 
good stories can find one that fits almost 
any situation, providing he’s skillful in 
working it in. Sometimes the location of 
the incident has to be changed; Sandy 
may become Epstein, or a college pro- 
fessor an M.D. But it can be done, and 
is done, every day by skillful tale bear- 
ears. 

Speakers with imagination build up 
their stories. A five-line joke in the farm 
magazine becomes a five-minute narra- 
tive in the telling. The characters are 
drawn so: that the audience sees them. 
The funny situation is described so that 
the audience becomes an onlooker, And 
the punch line is delivered with a wallop. 

The greatest funny story I’ve ever 
heard came from the personal experi- 
ence of a friend who’s a master story 
teller. He was visiting an old Yankee 
farmer, given to bragging in a sly 
fashion. The conversation turned to 
hunting. Here’s the way the old fellow 
described his skill with a gun! 

“One day some of us went rabbit hunt- 
ing. I flushed a big swamper—raised my 
gun and let him have it. One of the boys 
came running over the hill and asked if 
I got him, and I says, ‘Ye heard me 
shoot, didn’t you?’” 

Doesn’t sound like much when you 
read it, does it? But put a chaw of 
tobacco in that old Yank’s mouth, give 
him the right nasal twang, make him a 
character out of a book, and you get a 
story that’s a side-splitter. 

And that reminds me. The one I get the 
most kick out of telling myself is an old 
one. It appeared in a farm magazine 15 
years ago about as follows: 

Ole asked a famous painter to paint a 
portrait of his father. 

Painter: “Did you bring him along?” 

Ole: “No, he’s dead.” 

Painter: “I charge $1,000 for a por- 
trait.” 

Ole: “O.K. Just make him like all 
these old Norwegians around here, and 
T'll pay.” 

Two weeks later Ole came back and 
the painter unveiled the painting. 

Painter: “Well, what do you think of 
it?” 

Ole: “Yes, that’s him all right, but my, 
how he’s changed.” 

Try someday building a real story out 
of a crack that you hear or a shortie that 
you find in a magazine or newspaper. If 
the audience laughs and likes the way 
you tell it, be content. The departed 
bards and scops will look down from 
Valhalla. They’ll pause in their own reci- 
tations to grin and say, “Listen brother, 
that reminds me.” 


* 


“It’s all wrong about those Irish being good 
fighters.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Sure, last night me and my brother and 
two other big guys licked one.” 
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MODERN MACHINERY 


2-row, up to 13 acres with MM 1-row. MM 
design practically eliminates shelling in the 
field. MM floating snouts and gathering 
chains handle even badly tangled corn. 
High and low ears are snapped off by the 
extra long 531% inch picking rolls. 


For faster work and better cleaning under 
all conditions, there are eight full-length 
husking rolls 27 inches long on the 1-row 
and twelve 36-inch rolls on the 2-row 
Huskors. Exclusive cleaning fan is there to 
remove remaining loose husks and dirt at 
wagon elevator. Get complete facts. 


--- AND CLOSE SALES! 


Exclusive MM cylinder feed eliminates slug- 
ging. Sturdy rasp-bar cylinder and one- 
piece, all-steel welded concave and grate 
gently thresh out all the beans without 
cracking. Grain pan and cleaning shoe do 
thorough job regardless of tilt of Harvestor. 
Get complete facts—one man easily handles 
both tractor and Harvestor. 


MM Shellers can handle either husked or 
snapped corn without major adjustment. 
Neither the cylinder cage nor the cylinder 
lugs ever need to be ground or sharpened. 
Large sieve and cleaning shoe with clean- 
ing and suction fans remove all dirt and 
chaff from corn. 2 popular sizes. 


Husk up to 25 acres of corn a day with MM 
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DISSTON, 


Dudley M. Clements 1889—1950 
CHAIN SAWS 4 


IT IS WITH REGRET that we tell you that Dudley M. Clements, 61, assistant 
chief, Agricultural Service, Office of Education, and for more than 30 years a 
recognized leader for vocational education in agriculture, died July 25 at Prince 
Georges General Hospital in Cheverly, Md., after an illness 
of about two months. 

Clements became ill in May, and his condition became 
steadily worse through June and July. Burial was at Lynnville, 
Tenn., where he first began teaching agriculture in 1911. 

He had been a member of the Office of Education staff since 
1936. Before his appointment as assistant chief, he had served 
as federal agent for Agricultural Education in the southern 
states and Puerto Rico. He was well known in agricultural 
circles throughout the south, and in 1943 was named by 
Progressive Farmer magazine to receive its “Man of the Year” 
award for service to southern agriculture. 

Much of Mr. Clements’ work in life was concerned with the 
development of the Future Farmers of America organization. He served on 
the National FFA Advisory Council for 14 years. Many vocational agricul- 
ture teachers and FFA members will remember his work at the National 
FFA conventions where, for the past several years, he was in charge of 
the exhibit room. In the last year, he had devoted considerable time to pre- 


can save 
you money 


D. M. Clements 


This BIG 36-page Book 
TELLS YOU HOW 
---TO BUY 
USE 
-+- TO PROFIT FROM 
CHAIN SAWS 


IT’S FREE! 


Send for your copy now. Simply 
fill in coupon and mail today. 


“HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
tn Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


Henry Disston & Sons, inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: 

| would like very much to have a free copy 
of your book "'How To Cut Costs and Make 
Money with Chain Saws.” 
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after Clements’ death. 


paring and securing the passage of a bill in Congress to provide a federal 
charter of incorporation for the FFA. The bill p 


He was a life member of the American Vocational Association; had won 
the FFA’s Honorary American Farmer degree; 
state FFA camp in Tennessee, was named after him. 

Clements taught vocational agriculture at Jones High School, 
and E. W. Grove High School, Paris, Tenn., from 1911 to 1919. 
he was appointed state supervisor of agricultural education for Tennessee 
and in 1923 was made director of vocational education for that state, a position 
he held until 1936, when he came to Washington. 


d the Senate one day 


and Camp Clements, the 


Lynnville, 
In 1919 


Mill Iron Unit System 
(Continued from page 25) 


office at Wellington, where he handles the 
books and herd records. The Soil Con- 
servation Service office, located at Chil- 
dress, is assisting in the pasture program. 


Kezer Handles Pasture Development 


It is the purpose of Mill Iron to in- 
crease the carrying capacity of its pas- 
tures. You have only to see the ranches 
to know that the unit system has aided 
in developing a better stand of native 
grasses. Over-stocking is held to a mini- 
mum under the unit plan. With better 
coverage of native grasses, the fire prob- 
lem is becoming a constant hazard. A 
pasture-development program has been 
instituted, under the direction of Profes- 
sor Kezer and Elmer Monson. With the 
use of an airplane, 5700 acres were 
seeded with Sand Lovegrass and 805 
acres seeded with a mixture of Little 
Blue Stem and Sand Lovegrass. A siza- 
ble acreage has been seeded with King 
Ranch Blue Stem. 


Blue Panic Grass Has Possibilities 


It is expected that 10,000 acres will be 
seeded with Blue Panic grass on old 
cropland. This grass, which is a perennial, 
is drought-resistant. Its grazing qualities 
and carrying capacity are not too well 
known. Professor Kezer is having the 
grass analyzed at various stages of 
growth to determine its nutritive value. 


It is expected that Blue Panic grass pas- 
ture will carry one animal per acre. It 
has a grazing season of six to eight 
months. Mr. Kezer anticipates that with 
supplementary feeding they can carry 
cattle the year round on it. 

Health of the cattle is of prime con- 
cern. The cattle are tested for Bangs and 
T.B. every year. In addition, they vacci- 
nate for shipping fever, leg edema, and 
spray twice a year for flies. They spray 
for lice when needed. For screwworms 
they use Smear 62. The unit system 
makes all these jobs possible. 


Feed Vitamin A in Supplement 


Being responsible for the nutrition of 
the herd, Professor Kezer delved into the 
latest findings of research. Mill Iron uses 
a 20 percent protein supplement, which 
includes cotonseed meal, soybean meal, 
linseed meal and alfalfa meal. The sup- 
plement is fortified with Vitamin A. 
Around 450-600 tons of supplemental 
feed are required each year. 

Every shipment of feed is analyzed to 
see if it meets the required specifications. 
Supplemental feeding is started the latter 
part of October and lasts until the middle 
of March, depending upon weather and 
pasture conditions. A mineral supplement 
of phosphate and trace elements is fed 
the year round. 

Proof that the pasture and feeding pro- 
gram pays is found in the records. The 
books show that a small percent of the 
cows get with calf seven to nine days 

(Continued on page 50) 
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4-WAY PROTECTION 


localize fire—prevent spreading to 
other buildings 


Will not ignite from flying sparks, fall- 
ing embers 


1 
2 
3 3 N-A-X Steel ribs help reduce danger of 
collapse 
4 


Help contain fires in single section of 
building—give time to remove live- 
stock, machinery, crops and other storage 


Every year in every section of America, farm fires take a 
terrible toll in lives and property . . . more than $100,000,000 
worth of equipment, livestock, machinery and crops in stor- 
age—plus hundreds of human lives . . . often destroy long 
years of labor in a few short hours. 


Why not plan now to protect your farm property the way 
so many other farmers are doing—with all-steel, fire-safe 
Quonsets that assure 4-way plus protection . . . that not only 
resist flames, but once a fire has started, help localize them. 


Remember, fire knows no favorites. So, for real peace of mind 
. . . for the fire protection your farm deserves, ask about 
Quonsets at your nearest Quonset dealer’s—before it’s too late! 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION Eatin sal 


Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


Stran-Steel Division © Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. ¢ UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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long life? Because 


Withstands time ‘and fire 


REG. U. PAT OFF 


ROOFING 


Why is Wheeling Super-Channeldrain the first choice for 


it has the stsength of Wheeling corro- 


sion-resistant Cop-R-Loy Steel to withstand storms and 
wind. Because it has the double protection of 
Wheeling’s patented Channeldrain lap con- 
struction to prevent leakage. And because it 
is armored with a heavy galvanized coaung 
for rust prevention. It takes all three to give 
roof security. You get ail three with Wheeling 
Super-Channeldrain. 


Farmers report fine stands of crops when 
they use Wheeling Diamondrag. Each sec- 
tion is a mesh of steel diamonds that cut up 
clods and lumps like tiny plows. Gives a 
harrowing or a rolling action to produce an 
ideal, evenly-pulverized seed bed. 


Wheeling Ware lasts longer 


Every piece of Wheeling Ware —tubs, 
pails, baskets, garbage and feed cans-= 
is hand-dipped in Wheeling’s exclusive 
Dura-Zinc-Alloy, that seals every seam 
and crevice against rust and weather. 
Look for the famous Red Label. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Wheeling - Atianta - Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago - Columbus - Detroit - Kansas City 
Louisville - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
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| WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
| Please send information regarding items checked. 


Oi drag Ch Idrain Wheeling 

Roofing Ware 
NAME. 

| streer. | 


| ities, at least not in 1951 plans. 


| acreage allotments 


“What's the matter, Wilbert, your piece 
green?” 


* 


Washington News 

(Continued from page 6) 
They do not face the “reconversion” 
problem that industry does. 

Farm production now is at a rate one- 
third higher than pre-World War II. 
That is only slightly below the maximum 
production reached during and immedi- 
ately after the last war. Reserve supplies 
of nearly all food products are larger 
than in 1941. 

Farm mechanization in the past few 
years has added greatly to the productive 
potential of farm workers. There are 
more—some estimates are 50 percent— 
machines on farms than there were dur- 
ing World War II. Rural electrification 
has added greatly through wider use of 
labor-saving appliances. 


NO CHANGE IN FARM PLANS—No 
big shifts in farm production plans are 
due to result from the outbreak of hostil- 
Top 
USDA policy officials think agricultural 
production is in pretty good balance now. 

Some minor shifts, however, will be 
made in acreage allotments as a result of 
the present world situation. Cotton 
are due to total 


| around 23 million acres, as against 19 


million acres planted this year. War 
usually brings on an increase in demand 
for fats and oils. 

The most direct effect of the war situa- 
tion will be that further peace-time pro- 
duction adjustments that had been 
planned for next year will not be made, 
unless there is a sudden and entirely un- 
expected “outbreak of peace.” 

Livestock production will be em- 
phasized, but farmers will not be encour- 
aged to go all-out on expansion of pro- 
duction. A continuation of steadily up- 
ward trend is about what officials want. 
The feed supply situation now looks good 
and officials think corn production should 
stay at a little over 3 billion bushels next 
year. That would mean little change in 
allotments from this year. There is no 
intention to ask for an increase of either 
dairy or poultry production. 


NEW MEN AT “AG” POSTS—Two new 
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faces to agricultural posts in Washington 
will have an important bearing on farm 
legislation and administrative policy. The 
new men to old jobs are Senators Allen 
J. Ellender and Clarence McCormick. 

Ellender, the drawling Louisianan, will 
be chairman of the powerful Senate 
Agriculture Committee ifthe Democrats 
retain control of the Senate in Novem- 
ber. McCormick, a fast-talking Indianan, 
is the new Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Chairmanship of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, succeeding defeated Senator 
Elmer Thomas, will not mean a major 
change in farm policy on the committee. 
Both are rated high-support advocates 
whose primary interests are the basic 
commodities. Friends of Senator Clinton 
Anderson, who sometimes clashed with 
Thomas, think he will get along better 
with Ellender. 

McCormick operates a 615-acre farm 
near Vincennes, Ind. His interests are 
corn, hogs and soybeans. He is president 
of the Knox county, Indiana, Farm Bu- 
reau and a member of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Executive Board. His selection 
by Secretary Brannan, in view of the 
Farm Bureau stand on the Brannan Plan, 
has puzzled Washington. He has pre- 
vious USDA experience, having served 


in the PMA grain branch several years | 


ago. 


REORGANIZATION TALK AT USDA 
—There is new reorganization talk going 
the rounds in USDA. This time it con- 
cerns the Department’s scattered and 
far-flung research activities. Nothing is 
to be done immediately, but it is some- 


thing to watch later this year or early | 


next. 
A special House Agriculture subcom- 
mittee, chairmaned by Representative 


Steve Pace, filed a report that was 


sharply critical of USDA’s failure to get 


more coordination into its research ac- | 
tivities. The subcommittee also thought | 


the Department needs to do more work 
on marketing. 
The report was prepared by a study 


group that spent several weeks question- | 


ing USDA officials and others. It sug- | 


gested that laboratory or “pure” research 
be performed by one agency and market- 


ing by another, but both directed by a | 


single official. 


“It’s my first operation, girls!” 
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Through the cold winter months your trees and plants 
will fare better and return to production much earlier i. 
and in a healthier condition if a fall application of iy 
ES-MIN-EL is applied now—ES-MIN-EL contains the 
essential mineral elements of Copper, Iron, Manga- ; 
nese, Zinc, Boron and Magnesium. These minerals are 
essential to healthy productive soil—let these essential 
mineral elements protect and preserve your plants 
and trees through the cold winter months. 


IF your soil was not properly mineralized 

before planting you can now get the new 
ES-MIN-EL for use in dusting or spraying — 

you can now feed your growing plants 

these essential mineral elements through 

the leaves and stems by applying an appli- 

cation of the new form of ES-MIN-EL used for spraying and 

dusting only. ES-MIN-EL spray or dust is a neutral form of hy, 
Copper, Manganese and Zinc. ie 


DEMAND 


that your local fertilizer dealer furnish you a mineralized 


fertilizer containing the essential mineral elements. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send card or letter to Tennessee Corporation, Grant Building 
Atlanta, Georgia or Lockland, Ohie. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Toa 
PROTECTION! 

| 
f ES-MiN-EL 
Ssentiat erat ements! 
| 

| | 
| 
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Why you 


should use 


a bulb 
TREATMENT 


| 5 and handling 
of bulbs and rhizomes of 
gladiolus, narcissus, tulips, 
and iris frequently result 
in cuts and wounds which, 
unless protected at once 
by some means such as 
dipping ina suitable fungi- 
cide, will rot quickly. The 
use of Spergon Wettable 
will help prevent much of 
this loss. 


When Spergon Wettable is 
mixed with wettable DDT 
as a dip, it protects the 
bulbs against storage in- 
sects, too, thereby helping 
to assure good healthy 
bulbs in the spring, with 
small over-winter loss. You 
get two-way protection 
from a single operation. 


Similar results may be 
obtained by dusting with 
Spergon Gladiolus Dust 
which contains 3° DDT. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 
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On the Cover Page 
Cc. C. Keller 


County Agent 
Springfield, Missouri 


@ AFTER 28 years as a Missouri county 

agent, widely known and respected in 
his own state and the country at large, 
Cc. C. (“Cliff”) Keller of Greene county, 
will transfer soon to newspaper and radio 
work, 

Still representing the Missouri Univer- 
sity College of Agriculture, he will work 
over the entire Springfield area. His 
title will be county agent-at-large, ac- 
cording to J. W. Burch, director, Missouri 
Extension Service. 

In this movement, the Springfield 
newspapers and the Springfield broad- 
casting stations, KWTO and KGBX, are 
giving the extension service their full co- 
operation. Keller will work with the 
country agricultural and home agents in 
several Southwest Missouri counties to 
keep the farm people fully informed on 
improved farm and home practices that 
are getting results in the area. 

Keller began his work as a county 
agent in Pulaski county, but has been 
agent in Greene county since September 
1, 1924. He will continue to make his 
home in Springfield, 1224 East Sunshine, 
where he and Mrs. Keller have reared 
their family; Warren aged 21, and Ann, 
16. Warren is a senior at the Missouri 
University School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy at Rolla, and Ann is a junior at 
Greenwood high school in Springfield. 

The cover page shows Keller with O. 
E. Jennings, owner, James Valley Farm. 
The ultra-modern milking parlor is one 
of the finest in Greene county. More 
milking parlors have been built in the 
Springfield milk shed than any other 
place in the United States. 


* 


Better Film Projection 
(Continued from page 16) 


1000-watt. You wouldn’t believe that 
250 watts could make such a difference. 
Check the sound ahead of showing so 
you can adjust the tone and volume 
controls. 

If you are fortunate enough to have 
your own projector, so much the better. 
But still, it pays to test the film first, 
check to make certain you have an extra 
bulb, be certain your gate is clean and 
the lens polished. 


A Good Screen Makes a Difference 


Screens are also important. Dirty, torn 
screens make any film look bad. A bright, 
new beaded screen, set squarely in front 
of the projector, makes a world of differ- 
ence. Set at an angle, it distorts your 


picture and spoils the effect. Also, be 
sure it’s big enough. Even a 72-inch 
screen looks teeny in a big hall. A 48- 
incher can be positively microscopic to 
the man back by the door. 

3. Power—110-volt, A.C. For most ap- 
pliances, standard city power is suffi- 
ciently stable to handle the job. However, 
you'd be surprised at the variance there 
is in a standard outlet, especially in a 
crowded hotel after dark. 

Once we were showing a film in a large 
city hotel and half-way through the film, 
someone cut in all the lights in a ball- 
room down the hall. The tone of the 
narrator’s voice dropped down to a 
comedy level and he grunted and 
groaned all through the rest of the pic- 
ture. If you’re showing in rural areas, 
the neighbor’s arc welder or grain mill 
can cut in and give the same result. 


Voltage Can Be Controlled 


Naturally, you won’t always be able to 
control this, but there is a small outfit 
called a “Variac,” not too expensive, 
which will eliminate all such trouble. 
Plugged in between the projector and the 
line, it puts your voltage where you want 
it and there it stays until the film comes 
to a shining finale. If your bulb is dim 
or the sound track slow, you can push 
the Variac up to 130 volts and get the 
most sparkling film you ever saw. 

As far as the A.C.-D.C. difficulty goes, 
it is still well, even in this day and age, 
to check with the building personnel be- 
fore plugging in your equipment. 

There are still large cities in the United 
States where hotels and other buildings 
have D.C. current from independent 
plants. D.C. current will blow the fuses 
on most sound equipment and will not 
operate a good many projector motors. In 
such hotels, there are quite often certain 
rooms where an A.C. outlet has been 
installed even though the rest of the 
building is D.C. Naturally, these are the 
rooms for your show. 


Show Film in Dark Room 


4 Rooms. Once again, you can’t put 
your foot down too hard. But you can do 
a lot to improve most rooms. Movies, es- 
pecially colored ones, demand really dark 
rooms. This doesn’t mean Venetian 
blinds. The best projector in the whole 
world won’t throw a decent image in a 
half-lighted room, so make it dark! 

Basement rooms are easier to darken 
than upstairs, and small rooms are easier 
than large ones. Real movie curtains are 
perfect, but in their stead, especially in 
smaller areas, green shades can be tacked 
to the edges of all the windows ahead of 
schedule. 

Darkness in the room is probably the 
most important thing you should watch. 
Probably nothing can ruin a showing 
more quickly than a half-lighted room. 

It goes without saying that the room 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Are Produced 


This four-page educational insert is »s 


tural Ass’n., Inc., DeKalb, 


1. WHY HYBRIDIZE CHICKENS? 

2. HOW CHICKENS ARE INBRED. 

3. INBREEDING ELIMINATES “BAD BLOOD.” 
4. HOW INBREDS ARE CROSSED. 

5. WHAT HYBRIDS ARE BRED TO DO. 

6. WHAT IT TAKES TO PRODUCE HYBRIDS. 
7. WHY IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD CHICKS. 


@ INTRODUCTION—What Are Hybrid Chickens? 

Stated simply, true hybrid chicks are the offspring 
of parents from different highly inbred strains of 
chickens. The parents of these hybrid chicks are inbred 
for a period of years until they breed true for the good 
characteristics breeders want. The offspring, in turn, 
tend to grow and produce well because of an unex- 
plained “hybrid vigor.” 


1. Why Hybridize Chickens? 


The remarkable results obtained through the hybridi- 
zation of corn are well known. Yields on the farm have 
been raised about 20 percent through the use of hybrid 
corn. It is hoped that similar results in the production 
of eggs and meat in chickens can be gained by follow- 
ing the same breeding principles with poultry that 
succeeded so well with corn. 


Com of the Sperms of the Males and the Eggs of 
the Females of Inbred and Non Inbred Lines of Poultry 


Inbreds A 

Dale the sperms and the eggs Y 
a.) which they fertilize are all alike @ 
i in the inheritance they trans- 
mit if the lines are sufficiently 


Non Inhbreds 


Here both the sperms of the 
males and the eggs produced 


are variable in their inherited 
makeup and as a consequence, 
the chicks which hatch from 
such eggs vary somewhat in 
their looks and performance. 


This drawing shows why inbred chickens should be more uniform than non-inbreds. 
Courtesy D. C. Warren, Regional Poultry Breeding Project, Purdue University 


How Hybrid Chicks 


ponsored by 
the DeKalb Agricultural Ase’n., Inc. Additional copies 
may be obtained by writing to: Educational Division, 
DeKalb Agricul 


Tilinois. 


1ST GENERATION 


OPEN POLLINATED 
INBRED 


IN CHICKENS 


STANDARD 


1ST GENERATION 
INBRED 


In corn, pollen from the tassel placed on the ear of the same plant 
will produce the first generation of inbreeding. Not so with 
chickens. A brother and sister (or other close relatives) must 
be mated together. 


2. How Chickens Are Inbred 

As illustrated above, because a corn plant is both a 
male (tassel) and a female (ear) it is possible to breed 
it to itself by fertilizing the ear with pollen from the 
tassel of the same plant. In chickens, both male and 
female birds must be used. By mating closest relatives 
in a strain of poultry—brother and sister, father and 
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daughter or mother and son the offspring will be 
inbred, but to a lesser degree than corn bred to itself. 
Thus, it takes several years to inbreed chickens so that 
they will continue to follow the good points poultry 
breeders want to be present in the final hybrid chick. 
To produce a number of hybrid chick varieties takes 
generations of inbreeding and close selection of many 
birds. 


3. Inbreeding Eliminates “‘Bad Blood” 


Farmers often ask the question, ‘““Why is inbreeding 
so important?” The answer lies in the fact that with 
chickens, as with corn, inbreeding concentrates and 
exposes the bad as well as good characteristics. Then, 
through close culling, only the very best characteristics 
are saved, and the bad and questionable characteristics 
weeded out. 

Only through inbreeding can both good and bad fac- 
tors be strengthened to the extent that they can be seen 

nd dealt with. This makes the poultry breeder’s job 
asier to eliminate the “bad blood’”’ and keep only the 
good blood.” The illustrations below show some ex- 

ples of “bad blood” found and eliminated by in- 
reeding. These undesirable factors were found in part 
f the birds being inbred. 


CROSS-BEAK 
As a poultry inbreeding pro- 
gram progresses through suc- 
cessive generations, “bad 
blood” crops out with the 
good. These pictures, above 
and to the left, show some of 
the undesirable traits that 
can easily be eliminated be- 
cause they’re easy to see. 
Other less noticeable bad fea- 
tures, such as poor egg pro- 
duction and poor growth can 
also be detected and elimi- 


SPRADDLE LEGS nated through testing. 


4. How Inbreds Are Crossed 


Now that we know what an inbred is and what in- 
breeding does, how are inbreds crossed to make hybrid 
chicks? Crossing inbred chickens is very much like 
crossing inbred strains of corn. First, a large number 
of birds of different strains and breeds are started in 
a breeding program. Then, after years of inbreeding 
and rigid selection, not many inbred lines are left. To 
be the parents of hybrid chicks, these inbred lines 
should breed true for the good points the poultry 
breeder wants. In one type of hybrid cross, shown at 
the right, and known as a double-cross hybrid, two 
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WHAT IS AN INBRED 


BROTHER 
Ist GENERATION 


3rd GENERATION 


AAAS 


The longer chickens are inbred, the more pronounced are the good 
characteristics they have been selected for. In corn, usually 
seven years are needed for inbred lines to “breed true.” In 
chickens, at least four years of inbreeding are needed before 
crossing to produce hybrid chicks. 


CHICKEN? 


OPEN 
STRAIN 


different inbred lines are first crossed to produce a 
single-cross AB. Then, two other inbred lines are mated 
to produce the second single-cross CD. Both AB and 
CD are called foundation stock because the chicks pro- 
duced by mating two single-crosses are called hybrid 
chicks of the double-cross type. 


5. What Hybrids Are Bred To Do 


Inbreeding in corn and the production of hybrids im- 
proved not only corn yields, but also improved standing 
ability, root systems, resistance to disease and many 
other things. With chickens, it is hoped that hybrid 
chicks will result in not only improved egg and meat 
production on the farm, but also greater livability, im- 
proved egg quality and other good factors brought out 
by hybridization. 
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6. What It Takes To Produce Hybrids 


In a poultry breeding project of a size big enough to produce 
a number of hybrid chick varieties, volume is essential. Enough 
strains must be found that will stand inbreeding and provide 
parents for the hybrid chicks produced. 

Not only does the handling of thousands of birds require vast 
housing arrangements with hundreds of breeding pens, but the 
whole breeding project must move along with the efficiency 
of a production line. Records must be kept on every bird. 
“The series of numbered pictures, on this and the next page, 
show how such a poultry breeding project “production line” 
works. (1) This is a breeding house which is divided into about 
50 breeding pens, each accommodating a family of birds (2) 
being inbred. Each layer is wing and leg banded, and when a 
bird is trap nested, the leg band number is marked (3) on the 
egg. 

Eggs are gathered four times a day and taken to egg storage 
rooms (4) where temperature and humidity are controlled. Then 
the eggs are placed in an incubator (5) for 18 days, removed, 
and eggs from each layer placed in a separate hatching com- 
partment (6) for the remaining three days of incubation. 

Picture (7) shows how chicks are wing banded right after 
they have hatched, and (8) shows difference in feathering as 
an indication of earlier maturity. Weighing at specific times (9) 
is important in a poultry program of this kind. During the spring 
and summer, young birds are placed on range in shelters (10) 
that hold about 125 birds. Here they grow and mature before 
they are placed either in breeding pens for further inbreeding; 
in a crossing pen (11) where they are mated with other in- 
breds; or in an increase pen to increase the numbers of a certain 
The chicks in the right two hands show rapid 
feathering—one key to early maturity. That 


means broilers at 11 to 12 weeks of age will have 
few, if any, pin feathers at time of sale. 
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Among the records kept in 
a hybrid breeding project, 
the weighing of each bird 
at certain times is especial- 
ly important. In this way, 
the record shows whether or 
not a bird is making the 
proper weight gains per 
pound of feed fed. All birds 
are weighed at eight weeks 
of age (above), and then 
again at maturity (right). 


inbred line. In any case, records are always kept on 
eggs laid (12), plus such important information as 
weight of eggs, shell texture and color and shape of 
eggs. Chicks hatched from these eggs get a number 
that they too, carry for the rest of their life, so records 
can be kept of their ability. 

The trip you just took through the sort of a poultry 
breeding project DeKalb represents, had a time interval 
of just one generation. It takes thousands of birds, 
lots of housing, time and work, plus endless record 
keeping to maintain and improve the great number of 
inbred lines needed for a hybrid breeding project. 


7. Why It Pays To Buy Good Chicks 


Good chicks cost more because they have more good 
breeding behind them. A definite attempt has been 
made to intensify high production factors. Many 
poultry raisers find they can’t afford to raise poor 
chicks. They’ve found that higher egg production, 
greater livability and more efficient, faster growth 
more than repays them for the extra cost of good 
chicks. The charts below show how DeKalb Chix have 
performed in DeKalb’s farm testing program. 


DEATH LOSS 
AT 8 WEEKS EGG PRODUCTION 


= 50 
= a 
=z 
3 
= 29 
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GROWTH RATE 


Comparison of DeKalb Light and Medium || Comparison of DeKalb Heavy 
types with Leghorns. types with other heavy breeds. 


= 


WEIGHT PER CHICK AT 12 WEEKS ‘LBS. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL (Available from DeKalb 
Agricultural Ass’n., Educational Division, DeKalb, Ill.) 
Booklets—1. “Before Your Chicks Arrive” (Eight easy steps to 
take in setting up your brooder house for baby chicks. These 
simple rules will help avoid some causes of chick mortality.) 

2. “It’s Coccidiosis Time” (Complete information on this 
disease and its symptoms. Tells you of the latest proved methods 
of treating this poultry disease and how to give treatment.) 

3. “March Issue—Winged Chix” (Tells what equipment you 
need for your chicks at different times, up to 18 weeks of age. 
Shows with pictures how to be practical with your brooding. 
These are just a few of the many interesting and educational 
poultry pointers found in this large 20-page booklet. Desk copy 
free—additional copies available at cost—10 cents each.) 
Movies—“Acres of Chix” (Covers all phases in the production 
of DeKalb Chix with an unusual method of presentation. Koda- 
chrome, 16 mm., sound, length—20 minutes.) 

Slide Film—“The New Chicken” (A full color slide film showing 
the development of the new DeKalb Chix. Syllabus furnished.) 
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Alfalfa "Hing harvester 


and turns green crop into meal 
in less than an hour 


With an old car axle, some odd pieces of iron 
and a chain, Mr. Thomas has built an easy-to-operate 
hand hoist for lifting machinery onto the trucks that 
take it to the fields. 


One of two green crop harvesters of Mr. Sherman 
Thomas's, built in his ranch shop. The body of the trailer 
operates on the dump truck principle, eliminating labor 
of unloading. 


Mr. Sherman Thomas Produces Premium Price 
Alfalfa Meal With High Carotene Content 


Mr. Sherman Thomas has found that it pays to have a 
good workshop on his ranch of some 12,000 acres near 
Madera, California. His shop foreman, Mr. Newt 
Johnson, builds many of the machines Mr. Thomas 
designs; and they save time, labor and money. 

Mr. Thomas, like keen ranchers and farmers the Drying Plant — Alfalfa is dumped onto conveyer 
country over, has discovered that it pays to farm with that carries crop into revolving drum where blasts of hor 
Texaco Products. air reduce moisture content to proper stage for grinding 


Custom-Made Havoline, the motor 
oil that surpasses the best Premium 
grades and actually under tests re- 
duced ring wear 60% to 70% more 
than even good heavy-duty oils, is 
getting the call from coast to coast. 
Picture shows an order arriving at the 
Sutherland-White grain dryer near 
Bay City, Texas. Mr. Morgan White 
looks on as Texaco Men F. J. Milberger 
and Ed Nedbalek unload. 


Handful of Marfak: Mr. John D. 
Martin (right), Texaco Man of Wat- 
seka, Illinois, illustrating to Mr. Roy 
Houser how Marfak sticks to bear- 
ings. Note how Marfak clings like a 
web to Mr. Martin’s fingers. The 


ability of Marfak to stay on the job 
ie ait gers, sat and not jar off, melt down or drip off 
= et eae makes it the ideal lubricant for farm 


TEXAS 
COMPANY 


BIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butre, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Fr Oil Company Limited. 
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JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
New Manual on 
LIVESTOCK CARE 


Send for your 
FREE Copy today! 


Yes, it’s now ready for you—this new, 
52 page, illustrated book, chock full of 
authoritative advice on the latest and 
best methods for the care and treatment 
of livestock. Tells how to identify and 
treat livestock diseases and gives help- 
ful information on care, feeding, and 
management of farm animals. Send for 
this valuable book today. It’s yours 
with our compliments. 

DR. LEGEAR'S Poultry Guide 

Available Too 

Here’s another book by Dr. LeGear 
you'll want to own. Covers poultry care 
and treatment as thoroughly as Dr. 
LeGear’s Livestock Manual covers live- 
stock, Also, available to you free. 


DR. LEGEAR 


MEDICINE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


able 
and Complete 


Terracing, dorsed by 
itching, Irrigat- Schools, Exten- 
ing, Tile Drain- sion Service & 
; Individual 

Landowners 


Lines, Turn- 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 


models; 
— Level. All greene Levels are sold 

the ti or money 
| WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our tributor near you. 


Co. 
$20 Stonewall St. Atlanta, Ga, 
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Agents Plan National Meeting 


County club agents are assured of an 
excellent program at the 1950 annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
County Club Agents, which will be held 
at Chicago, Ill., November 26-30. 

Tentative plans for the program were 
outlined at a meeting of the directors and 
officers of the association at Washington, 
D.C., on June 12 and 13. Officers at- 
tending were Robert Dyer, New York; 
Mrs. Edna Coulson, Minnesota; Clifton 
Dotson, West Virginia; Andrew Olson, 
Michigan; and Mrs. Clara Oberg, Minne- 
sota. 

Registration of delegates will take 
place on the afternoon of Sunday, No- 
vember 26. An open house will be held 
that evening, with the officers of the three 
extension organizations—county club 
agents, county agricultural agents and 
county home demonstration agents— 
taking part. 

The theme, “4-H Architects, Builders 
of Men,” suggested by Ed Aiton, USDA 
extension service, was adopted for the 
convention program. The theme will be 
opened with a talk on the developmental 
needs of youth, and followed by several 
workers with young people, in an at- 
tempt to present both the theory under- 
lying 4-H work, as well as the practical 
needs of youth, and followed by several 
outstanding club agents on their expe- 
riences in teaching the 4-H members “to 
live in a changing world.” 

The awarding of distinguished services 
certificates was discussed, and plans set 


in motion to make an award this year to 
people outside the county club agent 
group, as well as to outstanding agents. 

Several members of the extension 
service staff met with the officers and dis- 
cussed the past year’s achievements and 
gave brief outlook information. Gertrude 
Warren, Edward Aiton, E. H. Shinn, R. 
A. Turner, H. W. Hockbaum, Herman 
Welsch and Mrs. Laurel Sabroski all 
made significant contributions to the 
thinking of the conference, which are 
being woven into the program for the 
annual meeting. Perhaps one of the most 
challenging remarks was Hockbaum’s 
comment that “the county 4-H club 
agent is inclined to give too much atten- 
tion to minute details of 4-H work in- 
stead of organizing the larger program 
of leadership and organization.” The 
program for the annual meeting is be- 
ing planned to give an inspiration for 
that larger work.—Bruce R. Buchanan, 
Brattleboro, Vt., chairman of publicity, 
National Association of County Club 
Agents. 

* 


Booklets Awarded Blue Ribbons 


At its June meeting in Washington, 
D.C., the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers awarded blue ribbons to 
two 4-H tractor-maintenance publica- 
tions. “Tom Brent and His Tractor” was 
judged to be the best educational bulletin 
prepared by industry and the Leader’s 
Manual was judged to be the best class- 
room instruction manual. 


New York State 4-H Club Agents’ Association officers. (I-r) : 
president; Mrs. Margaret Edwards, Erie county, treasurer; 
second vice president; and Wilbur F. Pease, Suffolk county, 
picture is Barbara Kenrick, Chemung county, first vice president. 


John L. Stookey, Niagara county, 
Howard Stelle, Onondaga county, 
secretary. Not shown in the 
There are 80 club agents 


who hold membership in the New York association. 
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STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT CO. 
MAM OFFICE LITHONIA, 6A 


Shortly, the poultrymen and farmers 
in your community will be filling 
the laying houses for winter. Be sure 
to recommend one foot of grit hop- 
per space to eech four feet of feed 
hopper space. ; 


It’s this vital foot that will enable 
birds to use their feed to better 
advantage for egg production. 


And may we make one more sug- 
gestion? Be sure the grit is Stonemo 
—for Stonemo has extra grinding 
surfaces that are hard—sharp cut- 
ting—that help birds grind their 
feed for better use. 


Stonemo is hard, insoluble granite. 
It will not dissolve in the bird’s 
gizzard—will not upset mineral bal- 
ance of rations. 


Recommend Stonemo in your 


STONE MOUNTAIN 


Lithonia, Ga. 
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eee makes the other 


4 feet pay off! 


poultrymen’s feeding programs to 
safeguard their investment in high 
capacity layers—to help increase 
egg production per pound of feed— 
to save feed costs! 


Stonemo is available at feed or 
poultry supply dealers everywhere. 


— |——-- 
FREE!— = 


} 
VO-AG COUNTY | 
AGENT KiT 


Includes samples of 
STONEMO and special 
“Question and Answer” Bulletin 
which gives you many helpful 
facts about grit. 

Address: Dept. BF-9 


GRIT COMPANY 


Barre, Vt. 
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Timberib dairy barn, 40’x 120’, 
on the farm of Alex Naegli, 
Vancouver, Washingtan. Capaci- 
ty 40 cows, 240 tons‘tipled hay. 


Low Cost, Durable . . . with 
Open Floor and Storage Space 
You get more barn and a better barn for 
your money with the Timberib. Here are 
some of the reasons why —~ 
4 times as strong as nailed rafters. 
Erected faster, because rafters are in 
one continuous piece, ready to use 
without cutting, fitting, waste. 
Unobstructed mow space, with no inside 
posts, braces or supports of any kind. 
Timberib barns are made in widths from 
12’ to 75’, in any desired length. Also 
available for making long lasting, low cost 
sheds, poultry houses, granaries, and utility 
buildings. Fill in and mail the coupon now, 
and without obligation we will send you 
descriptive literature and full information. 


IMBER STRUCTURES, ENC. 
P. O. Box 3782-Q. Portland 8, Oregon 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 
P. O. Box 3782-Q, Portiond 8, Ore. 
Please send information on Timberib Barns 0 
Sheds Poultry Houses 


Name 


Address 


City. Stote 


MORE COVERAGE 
PER DOLLAR wits 


RAIN BIRD 


No. 80 
Sprinklers 


There's « Rain Bird Sprinkler for every 
agricultural requirement, with 19 different 
models, ranging in size from 142 G.P.M. at 
3 pounds pressure, to 610 GEM. at 120 
pounds pressure. 

As in years past, Rain Bird continues with 
research and testing to hold the lead with 
improved sprinklers that Rvs more coverage 

per dollar of cost. 
Our research department is at 
your se Handbook and 
bulletins on request to county 
and agri- 


agents, 
cultural leaders. 


GLENDORA, CALIFORNIA 


L. R. NELSON Mfg. Co., Inc. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


“RA Sprinkler Mfg Corp. 
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@ A NEW, 63-frame, colored slidefilm, 

entitled “Identification of Breeds and 
Varieties of Chickens,” has been pro- 
duced by the Vocational Agricultural 
Service, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Prints of this excellent teaching aid 
will be ready for distribution around 
September 1. 

The slidefilm deals primarily with 
identification of eight breeds, which 


CLASS REO EARLOGES. 
AMERICAN CLASS HOWEVER, ALL 
ASE THE CORNISH, HAVE 


Black and white reproduction of frames 8 
| and 32 of the new poultry slidefilm, developed 
| by the Vocational Agriculture Service, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 
| 


| account for approximately 85 percent of 
the chickens on Illinois farms. Those 
breeds are: Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns, 
New Hampshires, Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds, Orpingtons, Austrolorps 
and Minorcas. 

The slidefilm adequately points out the 
distinguishing characteristics of the vari- 
ous classes of breeds and varieties of 
chickens. Some of the frames provide 
material for testing students. Pictorial 
and printed answers to questions are 
given. 

Instructors do not have to use the 
entire slidefilm at one time. It may be 
used to present basic information on 
identification of breeds of chickens. Stu- 
dents can be allowed to do additional 
studying before it is used again. Part of 
the slidefilm can be used for testing. 
Frames containing answers can serve as 
a valuable aid in reteaching. 


Illinois Vo-Ag Service Produces .. . 


New Poultry Slidefilm | 


The original pictures used in the slide- 
film were provided by Poultry Tribune, 
companion publication of Better Farming 
Methods. Original prints in single and 
double frames were made by the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Vo-ag instructors or other “ag” 
leaders who wish to make 2x2 slides 
from the slidefilm will prefer the double 
frame. 

Single and double frame prints are 
available to teachers in all states from 
the Vocational Agriculture Service, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IL Single 
frame prints may also be secured from 
National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 


* 


Duroc Sale Sets Record 


Hot weather and ideal harvest condi- 
tions failed to materially affect the at- 
tendance or enthusiasm at the Sixth 
National Duroc Congress in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., July 29. The judging contest, 
type conference, carcass demonstrations, 
show and sale attracted 1,592 people from 
28 states. 

Climax of the two-day program was a 
gigantic sale of 236 Duroc bred fall gilts, 
spring boars and gilts. The top selling 
spring boar pig sold for $1,100, while 
the top selling bred fall gilt was bought 
for $550. 

The top prices paid in each class was 
evidence of the enthusiasm with which 
the sale offering was greeted, but far 
more important was the general average 
of all prize winning animals sold. 
Twenty-two spring boars sold for an 
average of $322; 25 bred gilts brought 
an average of $251, while 21 ribbon- 
winning spring gilts averaged $207. 


* 


New Insurance Book for Farmers 


Types of insurance protection for the 
farmer against various accidents for 
which he may be held liable are ex- 
plained in Farmers Bulletin No. 2016, 
which has been published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The bulletin, prepared by Ralph R. 
Botts, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
is called “Insurance for Farmers.” A 
sort of insurance handbook for farmers, 
it explains the principles and uses of 
all kinds of insurance. 

A copy of “Insurance for Farmers” 
may be obtained from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Coecidiosis of Chichens 


TABLE OF EFFECTIV' CONCENTRATIONS FOR FAQUINOXALIN 
= 


Ty! Warts 


No Poultry Raiser Can Afford To Miss... 


m ‘Coccidiosis, Its Prevention and Contro! 
With Sulfaquinoxaline” 


LEARN HOW Sulfaquinoxaline works easily, effectively, and economically. of the now 4 
Sulfaquinoxaline prevents and controls outbreaks of cecal and in- inf 
a testinal coccidiosis of chickens and coccidiosis of turkeys; checks _— éecegameed 

immediate mortality in acute fowl cholera of chickens, turkeys, FREE for the asking 

and pheasants. 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 
Sulfaquinoxaline-fed flocks show better feed efficiency and better in 


lity. 
market quality successive broiler flocks— 


KNOW THE FACTS about Sulfaquinoxaline’s safety —it’s safe also for equivalent to about 30 years’ 


replacement pullets ; experience in commercial 


... about Sulfaquinoxaline’s versatility —it’s effective the year round broiler production. Throughout 
under a wide variety of climatic conditions. 


this concentrated study, no 


KEEP FOR EASY REFERENCE the unique Table of Effective Concentra- severe outbreaks of cecal or 
tions, showing 22 ways to use Sulfaquinoxaline (see illustration). intestinal coccidiosis have 


Your feed or remedy dealer supplies Sulfaquinoxaline occurred. It is evident that 
in the form of the coccidia did not become 


feed mixtures, premixes, solutions, tablets, or soluble powder. resistant to Sulfaquinoxaline. 
PASTE ON PENNY POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, N. J., Dept. L-12 


Please send me a copy of your brand-new folder, 
“Coccidiosis, Its Prevention and Control with 
Sulfaquinoxaline.”” 
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yfits follow progress... 


...and it’s better 
farming practice — 
There’s a big difference between high analysis fertilizers in pellet form 
to apply needed and low analysis mixed fertilizers—and the difference means higher 
‘ yields at definite savings to farmers. Here are a few points that make 
72) lant food 1n Mathieson high analysis fertilizers in pellet form different and better: 
woe aus ee Pellets are free-flowing—drill perfectly—provide easier more 
HIGH ANALYSIS even distribution, 
wm eon mm Each pellet is uniform in plant food content. No separation 
| PELLETIZED F ORM or segregation of ingredients because these pellets are a com- 
pound not just a mixture. Each plant gets all the needed 
plant food requirements in properly balanced form. 


«== «« Plant food in these pellets is completely soluble in water, 
hence more quickly and completely available. 


~~ =e = Mathieson high analysis pelletized fertilizers contain from 
36 to 59 units of plant food. ONE TON EQUALS TWO 
OR THREE TONS of low analysis fertilizers in plant food 
content—saves on the unit cost of plant food and on han- 
dling, hauling, storage and application costs. 


Look to Mathieson for leadership in the development of more grades of 
high analysis pelletized fertilizers to meet the demands of agricultural 
leaders and farmers for improved fertilizers at lower cost per unit of 
plant food. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


esz2 SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Safety at Fair Time 


With another fair season close at hand, 
the National Safety Council urges FFA 
advisers to encourage vo-ag students to 
observe safety practices in grooming, 
fitting and showing animals. 

One of the principal safety rules is to 
never trust any livestock, no matter how 
old it is or how gentle it has been in the 
past. 

Bulls should be rung at an early age 
and worn or weakened rings replaced 
promptly. When it is necessary to lead a 
bull, always use a staff. 

Work quietly and deliberately in re- 
leasing, leading and driving animals. 
Crowding may cause injury to the 
worker; it is easy to get stepped on. 
Swinging horns inflict painful wounds; 
in “fly time,” this risk is greatest. Never 
stand directly in front of or behind 
horses, mules or cattle. 

Forks, shovels or other hand tools 
should never be left on the ground or on 
the floor. Stacked grain or other feed 
should be placed so it cannot topple and 
injure a worker. 

Little children and livestock cannot 
read. All bottles or cans of disinfectants 


FUTURE FARMERS 


ctiwities 


OF AMERICA 


and remedies should be correctly labeled 
and promptly returned to a closed safe 
place. 


* 
Alma, Mich., FFA Wins Trip 


Top honors in the nation for outstand- 
ing leadership in farmer cooperative 
activities have been won by the Alma, 
Mich., chapter of the Future Farmers 
of America, which competed with 17 
other FFA state chapter winners in the 
annual contest, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation. 

The national leadership award entitles 
the chapter adviser and five of the chap- 
ter officers to receive up to $1,000 for 
expenses incurred in attending the an- 
nual summer session of the American 
Institute of Cooperation, to be held 
August 21-24 at the Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Maynard Christensen, Alma, Mich., 
FFA Adviser, reports that among the 
principal activities reported by the Alma 
youth were: sponsorship of a cooperative 
boar association; cooperative purchase 
and use of spray materials; and the use 
of a cooperatively-owned truck. 


Snapped while in attendance at the annual conference, Pennsylvania Vocational Association, 
Eagles Mere, Pa., June 23, were these vo-ag men with 25 or more years of service. FRONT 
ROW (lI-r): W. C. Koone, Blain; Jacob Bumgardner, New Wilmington; H. A. Everett, area 
supervisor, Bloomsburg; W. W. Frisbie, area supervisor, Stroudsburg; ElRoy Baker, Berrys- 
burg; and W. M. Bechtel, Saltsburgz. SECOND ROW (I-r): D. L. Crum, area supervisor, 
Meadville; R. L. Albright, Youngsville; C. D. Carey, area supervisor, Williamsport; A. E. 
Cherrington, Port Allegany. Also in this second row is J. F. Miller, Newport; P. D. Martin, 
Thompson; H. C. Fetterolf, chief, agricultural education department of public instruction, 
Harrisburg; and V. A. Martin, adviser, agricultural education department of public instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. THIRD ROW (i-r): J. B. Park, area supervisor, Honesdale; T. M. Malin, 
area supervisor, York; G. D. Derr, area supervisor, Montrose; E. P. Vogel, McKean; W. L. 
Hess, Slippery Rock; and L. H. Lebo, area supervisor, Lebanon, Not shown is Dr. William 
F. Hall, department of agricultural education, Pennsylvania State College. 
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The sure way to get the best in air-cooled 
power — insist on Briggs & Stratton, the 
recognized leader. No other single- 
cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled engines 
are so universally preferred by manu- 
facturers, dealers, and users alike. This 
is proved by the fact that there are more 
Briggs & Stratton engines in service — 
on farm machinery, tools and appliances 
-— than all other makes of gasoline en- 
gines in their field combined. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milweukee 1, Wi in, U.S.A. 


BRIGGS &STRATTON 


SPUR INTERES! 


in Poultry Projects 


Hy-Lines spur interest in poultry 

rojects because of the way they are 
Pred, and the greater opportunities 
for profit they offer. Hy-Lines are the 
first chickens bred like good hybrid 
corn... by crossing superior inbred 
lines. Hy-Lines generally lay 2 to 6 
dozen more eggs per bird per year 
than average chickens. 


FREE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
Send today for booklet: ‘HOW 
HY-LINES ARE BRED”. Reserve in 
advance: New sound movie in color, 
16 mm, Write for name of Hy-Line 
Chick distributor nearest you. 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 
A Department of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co. 
Fata Mulberry St., Des Moines 9, lowa 


Visual Aids, Page 60 
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Push-Button Rain— 


With HALE Irrigation 
Pumping Units! 


This HALE Irrigation Unit 
is protecting a celery crop. 


HALE 
DAISY Cattle | 


DELIVERY ONE 
THREE DAYS POSTPAID 
NO. NECK. Ad- | 
chain. Numbered 
both sides. $11.50 per doz. 
NO. 17—FOR HORNS, Ad- § 
justable chain. $8.00 per 


doz. 

NO. 25M—Marker Plates 
without chain, Key Ring ‘ 
Fasteners. $6.50 per doz. 

NO. 38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN. 
Upper portion strap; 
lower portion chain. 
$12.50 per dozen. 
NO. 25—DOUBLE 
PLATE ALL CHAIN 
MARKER. Marker 
Plates SOLID BRASS, 
numbered both sides. 
Chain is brass plated. 
Weight, 1 Ib. each. 


Price: $14.50 per doz. 


Sample mailed for $1.00. 
Write for folder. 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept. L Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 


FREE 


and Vo-Ag 


So that you may be better acquainted 
with the merits of our Accuracy Attested 


KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 
Mastitis DETECTORS 


we will mall a full size box FREE. Use 
Official letterhead only. Write— 


STERLING 
Dalry Div. 14 


To All 


CH CORP. 
Buffale 3, N. Y. 
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“M.L.”? Receives Scout Award 


M. L. Wilson, director, USDA Extension Serv- 
ice, receiving Scouting’s highest honor, the 
Silver Buffalo Award, from Wheeler McMil- 
len, editor-in-chief, Farm Journal, at the Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge. 


* 


Better Film Projection 
(Continued from page 34) 


should be fairly quiet for the benefit of 
your sound track. Setting the speaker 
on the piano or at mid-screen level helps 
tremendously over setting it on the floor 
up front. 

Remember, too, that a room filled with 
people takes a louder sound than an 
empty hall. You can adjust sound so it is 
just perfect two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the way back. That way it won’t blast 
the ear-drums of the front row audience 
and will still be heard by the folks in 
back. 


Consider Room Ventilation 


Possibly fresh air and sealed windows 
are impossible to attain at one time, but 
it’s well to consider ventilation. Quite 
often, kitchen or hall windows can be 
opened and doors left open. Stuffiness, 
plus darkness, plus a full meal, equals 
sound sleep for many people, especially 
farmers used to the outdoors. 

5. Audience Seating. This can be taken 
care of along with the room. It seems as 
though many of our own showings are 


| connected with meals, banquets, lunch- 


eon clubs, etc. This is bad because an 
audience around tables takes up about 
three times as much room as in chairs. 
The larger the room, the harder it is to 
get a good projection. So, if possible, 
seat your audience in chairs in a small, 
relatively-narrow room. This is the sec- 
ond reason for moving the audience be- 
fore the show. 


Wateh Out for the Corners 


Be certain there aren't too many peo- 
ple right up in front of the screen or off 
in the corners. From the corners, up 
front, the movie is always distorted and 
gives some folks headaches. You can 


cruise around the darkened room during 
the show, making certain the film is dis- 
tinguishable from the worst seats occu- 
pied. Often, when we notice someone 
seated unfavorably, we just ask them if 
they wouldn’t like to take a seat farther 
back. Usually they do, and thank us 
cordially. 

Perfection would have your pro- 
jector about two-thirds down the center 
aisle on a rugged table that won’t fall 
down, with the cord going back down the 
aisle or up front. Once we plugged into 
a side outlet across a row of seats and 
just as the movie began, someone hooked 
an elbow over the cord and stopped the 
show, completely ruining the effect. 

6. Union rules. We've had very little 
trouble here, but some local unions in a 
few cities interpret showing of an adver- 
tising or training film (and these are 
synonymous in many cases) differently 
than others. It pays to know ahead of an 
important showing that regulations are 
being met or at least recognized, accord- 
ing to local interpretations. 


Now for the Summary 


Once again, then, here they are: (1) 
Explanatory brochure; (2) Equipment; 
(3) Power; (4) Room; (5) Seating and 
(6) Unions. 

A good print, well cared for, accom- 
panied by its own printed introduction, 
or your own remarks, shown on good 
equipment, with adequate and steady 
power, in a dark, comfortable room and 
audience seated to see the screen to best 
advantage, can give a performance un- 
excelled by any other medium known to 
man for the job at hand. 

However, a scratchy, unidentified, bro- 
ken film, with a dim light and a half-lit 
room, can give folks a lot of headaches 
at your expense. 

Care in projection pays big dividends! 

Ben Brown is in charge of publicity for 
the Holstein-Friesian Associction of 
America.—Editor 
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“Contact lenses, eh?” 
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YOU GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 16mm. 
FILMS when they are projected with the 


Look at the detail in the soap bubbles, the 
highlights on the hair, the features of the 
child’s face. You see them all sharp, clear 
and realistic—when scenes like this are pro- 
jected with the RCA “400.” 

Comparison tests of projected screen images 
—for detail, contrast, brilliance and depth— 
with other projectors have proved that the 
RCA “400” is the finest 16mm _ projector 
money can buy 

Compare the RCA 400" on sound repro- 
duction. You'll hear voices, music, and sound 
effects reproduced with the dramatic realism 
of theatre-like sound. Compare the RCA 400” 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreaj 


for simplicity of threading, for ease of opera- 
tion, for dependability. 

Make this convincing test— before deciding 
on a 16mm sound projector. Ask your RCA 
visual products dealer to let you see and hear 
one of your own 16mm sound films demon- 
strated with the RCA “400.” Send for illus- 
trated literature and the name of nearest 
dealer. Write Department 134L 
RCA “400” JUNIOR. The only single-case standard 
16mm sound projector of fully professional quality. 
RCA “400" SENIOR. Provides theatre-quality repro- 
duction of 16mm sound and pictures for larger 
audiences, auditoriums or larger rooms. 


Feit. Sour. Snes Prejection 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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INVESTIGATE THESE 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS 


d by reputable 
under 


For Better Warvests 


Special 

o* CYANAMID, 
defoliates 
; kills tomato fo! 

potato tops to 
- rgence 
effective 1m and fo 


weed contro! ID control in 


in tobacco 
to contro! other 
plant beds and fo 


garden. 
other pests 
or burrows. 


Write for descriptive literature. *trage-mork 


COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemicals Divisi 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lll. © Brewster, Fla. 
1 Building, Little Ark. 
11) Sutter , San Francisco 4, 
P. ©. Box 808, Winchester, Va. 
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Chemicals. 


Fumigate to Kill Grain Insects 


Fumigation of farm-stored wheat at 
the right time will do more to prevent 
damage from insects than any other 
measure. That is the firm conviction of 
Dr. R. T. Cotton, USDA entomologist, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

“All farm-stored and country elevator 
wheat,” he added, “should be fumigated 
within six weeks after it is placed in the 
bin. If properly applied, the fumigant 
will destroy insect infestations in the 
grain and will be retained by the wheat 
long enough to protect it from serious 
insect invasion until the cool weather 
lowers the temperature of the grain to 
levels where insects are inactive and 
unable to breed or feed.” 

For the successful fumigation of grain 
in farm type bins it is necessary to 
maintain a uniform distribution of a 
poisonous gas throughout the grain long 
enough to kill the insects and their 
immature stages within the kernels. 

A common error is to assume that the 
amount of fumigant recommended for a 
tight steel bin will do the job for a 
loosely constructed wooden bin. Farm 
bins are so varied in size, shape and 
tightness of construction that each bin 
is a separate problem. It is impossible, 
Dr. Cotton points out, to establish a 
dosage that will be equally effective in 
all bins. The fumigator must use his own 
judgment in estimating the dosage re- 
quired and take every precaution to 
insure a successful fumigation. 


* 


New Rat Poison Effective 


A new rat and mouse killer—hailed as 
one of the safest from the human stand- 
point and one which holds promise of 
wiping out rodent colonies completely 
and permanently—is now available to 
the general public. 

Warfarin, the new death-dealing sub- 
stance, developed at the University of 
Wisconsin in the laboratories of Profes- 
sor Karl Paul Link, is now available to 
rodenticide manufacturers. 

Tasteless and odorless Warfarin is 
slow-acting and relies upon the cumu- 
lative effects of small quantities con- 
sumed over a period of days. Poisoned 
rats show no immediate effects. They 
eventually become drowsy, and begin to 
walk with a slow and measured gait. 
Finally, without suffering, they die of 
internal hemorrhage. Other rats are not 


warned of the poison—there is no dash 
for water, there are no convulsions— 
and the bait then remains to keep stray 
rats from again populating the area. 

One major advantage of Warfarin 
rodenticides is their relative safety. Since 
they rely upon cumulative doses for re- 
sults, there is little chance that enough 
bait will be taken by humans, pets or 
domestic animals to cause adverse effects. 
Out of the several hundred nation-wide 
tests made on Warfarin, no case of acci- 
dental human poisoning was reported. 


* 


Vitamin B12 Aids Growth 


The new vitamin B12 is needed for 
good lactation and growth of young rats, 
according to Dr. A. H. VanLandingham, 
West Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

More recently it has been reported that 
the growth of some children was stimu- 
lated by vitamin B12 when other known 
factors were included in their diets. 

In some preliminary research, Dr. 
VanLandingham observed that when 
rats were transferred from the mixed 
colony diet to a poultry ration they were 
able to make satisfactory growth to 
breeding age. 

When bred, the rats gave birth to 
normal litters but most of the young 
died before weaning. Most of the mothers 
produced little or no milk. When a 
mother rat did produce milk, the young 
were very much undernourished. And, in 
many instances, if weaned, they died 
during the first month after weaning. 

The poultry ration was composed of 
ground yellow corn, ground oats, ground 
wheat and soybean oil meal supple- 


New Seed Cleaning Film 


Just completed is a new 16 mm., 
sound, full-color motion picture, en- 
titled “Cleaning and Treating Seed 
the Clipper Way.” The running time 
of the film is approximately 14 
minutes. 

This film tells the complete story 
about the advantages of the farmer 
who cleans and treats his own seed 
before planting. 

County agents, vo-ag teachers and 
other agricultural leaders may ob- 
tain this film free of charge by writ- 
ing to the A. T. Ferrell Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
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mented with minerals, cod-liver oil and 
riboflavin—all-plant materials. When this 
all-plant ration was supplemented with 
such materials as dried liver, dried egg 
and meat scrap, or by commercial APF 
(animal protein factor) concentrates or 
crystalline vitamin B12, normal litters 
were weaned. 


* 
Drugs Slow up Cheese Making 


A University of Illinois veterinarian 
reports that penicillin and aureomycin 
are valuable aids in the fight against 
mastitis in the dairy herd. But their use 
has presented many dairy plants with a 
serious new problem. 

Dr. H. S. Bryan, college of veterinary 
medicine, says some manufacturers of 
cheese, cottage cheese, and butter have 
found that sometimes the milk in their 
vats fails to curdle properly. This milk 
has been traced to cows treated with 
penicillin and aureomycin. 

These drugs may carry over into the | 
milk for several milkings after the cows | 
have been treated. The presence of ex- 
tremely small amounts of them may pre- | 
vent the growth of the culture bacteria, | 
which curdle the milk in cheese and | 


butter-making. 
* 


New Soybean Defoliant | 


A new soybean defoliant that permits 
earlier, drier harvests with larger yields | 
of soybeans and lower harvesting costs, is | 
available for the first time this season, | 
announced the Shell Chemical Corp. 

Now on the market as Shell Early 
Frost, the new product was developed by | 
Shell in cooperation with H. I. Cohn, 
Valley Farms, Carrollton, Ill. 

According to early reports, the defo- 
liant promises to be an economic boon to 
soybean growers. One Illinois farmer 
harvested 35 bushels of soybeans per | 
acre from fields that would ordinarily | 
yield 10 to 15 bushels without being 
sprayed. 


* 


New Insecticides Available 


Two new insecticides, both of them 
safe for use directly upon grain for pro- | 
tection against insects, are now in pro- 
duction by U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., and will be available in limited 
quantities this year. 

The insecticides, Pyrenone Wheat Pro- | 
tectant for all types of wheat, and Pyre- | 
none Grain Protectant for corn, oats, 
barley, rice and other grains, are mixed 
with the grain to achieve thorough pro- 
tection, including the elimination of hid- 
den infestation which is the cause of 
insect fragments in flour and other green 
meals, a matter of increasing concern to 
millers. Rate of application is 100 pounds 
per 1,000 bushels, or about 1.6 ounces per 
bushel, giving protection at a cost to the 


farmer of about two cents per bushel. 
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FERTiLIzer 


Test 


With You and Bill Hamilton 


Bill Hamilton, here shown in front of the sign he constructed for 
one of his oat and legume test plots, is the vocational agriculture 
instructor in Exira, lowa. Bill is one of the scores of Vo-Ag 
teachers, county agents and veteran instructors with whom Spen- 
cer Chemical Company has cooperated in oat and legume and 
corn demonstration plots this year. 


The future of balanced farming in the Midwest depends on 
folks like you and Bill. 


Though the responses to mixed fertilizer and single plant foods, 
like Spencer Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer, have been remarkable, 
you are learning how to increase them still further. Farmers look 
to you for the answer to their problems of stepping up yields and 
cutting costs. You will not disappoint them. 

Spencer Chemical Company is proud of the friendly relations 
between its agronomists and you “professionals” of agriculture. 
We want your questions, your requests for literature and your sug- 
gestions. We want you to make us a partner in the job you have 
determined to do in your community. 


FREE LITERATURE ON SOIL-BUILDING 
If your program includes soil improvement, you should have our 
new fact folder, Soil Building for Extra Profits. \t contains the 
Spencer Plant Food Guide, a quick, easy way to determine plant 
food balance in oat and legume seedings. Mail the coupon be- 
low today! 


Finest in 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
606 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send me copies of Soil Building for Extra Profits. 
Name .......... 
Address... 


town 
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DAIRYMAN 
WINS! 
MARLOW MILKER 


“BEFORE AND AFTER” SWEEPSTAKES 


GRAND. PRIZE: 
e@ HEALTHIER UDDERS 
@ INCREASED PRODUCTION 
@ GREATER PROFITS 
@ EASIER CLEANING 
Says: 
Hundreds of dairymen have 
written us, telling how the 
Marlow improved udder 
health, increased milk pro- 
duction and profits. Enter the 
“Before and After’’ Sweep- 
stakes now! See for yourself! 
WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
John Legatt, St. Joseph, Minn. says: ‘Since 
installing the Marlow, mastitis has 


been eliminated. My cows like it 
and produce better.” 


Ernest Boyle, Axtell, Kan., says: “Our 
cows’ udders are in better condi- 
tion. My production and profit 
are up. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 

J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co. 

Dept. M, Mankato, Minn. 
Send me full details on the “Before and After” 
Sweepstakes. 
Name 
Address 
Telephone 


THE GCRAUE SPLINE 
ADAPTER COUPLING 


| converts standard I'/" Spline Power 
ake-off Shaft to 1%” size. Slips over shaft, 
two set screws. Easily removed if necessary 
to use |'/5" shaft on old implements. Made of 
High Tensile Cold Finished Steel. 


MISSISSIPPI ENGINEERING CO., Inc 
Grand Mound, lowa 


INCLUDING 
SIZES. WRITE TODA AND 


SAVE - ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY! 


Pickout Controls 
Pedigree Record 


Trapnest Fronts 

Pedigree Baskets 

Tendon Extractors 

Livestock Ear Ta 

Bull Rings—Hog 
Auction Tags—Ear Notchers—Cattle Leads 

Neck Chain Tags—And Many Others. 
Write for Free Catalog and Samples 
NATIONAL | BAND * TAG co. 


720 Orchard $ wport, Kentuck: 
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| ture, 
| along with tattoo or ear-tag number, sex, 


Beef Cattle Movie 


“Beef Production the Hereford Way” 
is a 16 mm. sound and color movie, 
offered to agricultural leaders for 
showing by the American Hereford 
Association, 

If you’re interested in scheduling 
this film, write to the American Here- 
ford Association, 300 W. Si., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Mill Iron Unit System 
(Continued from page 30) 


| after the calf is dropped. A larger per- 
| cent get with calf 21-28 days after calv- 
| ing, and this percentage is on the in- 


crease. 
Last year, Mill Iron Ranches had a 


| 94 percent calf crop dropped. I’m told 


that an 80 percent calf crop is considered 
good. The Mill fron Ranch philosophy is 
that a cow is out on the range to have a 
calf. If she doesn’t, she isn’t any good. 
Field headquarters and nerve center of 
the ranches is located at Wellington, Tex. 


| General busines is handled through this 
| office, 


where Frank Anderson is in 
charge. A meticulous job of keeping rec- 
ords is required on ranch operations of 
this type. 


Reports Must Be Accurate 


Twice each month the unit manager 
makes a report in triplicate— one for 
himself, one for the Wellington office and 
one for the Denver office. One part of the 
report deals with the cattle, which in- 
cludes the number of cattle in each pas- 
the number of calves dropped, 


date of birth, horn brands of sire and 
dam and the movement of cattle. 

In addition, the report includes the 
condition of pasture, amount of rainfall, 
amount of feed on hand, condition of 


| water, windmills, fences and anything 


out of order. On the report at the end of 


| the month, a request is made for sup- 
| plies needed. 


Lon Morton makes out a report, too, 
which is called a tattoo and vaccination 
report. One copy is sent to the Welling- 


| ton office and one he keeps himself. His 


findings are made independent of those 


| of the unit manager, except for birth 
| dates of calves. Once a month, Morton 
| has all the new calves in each unit gath- 


ered into the corrals where they are tat- 
tooed, according to their ear tag num- 
bers. 

If there is any discrepancy as to the 
dam or sire of any calf, it is designated 
as a grade calf. 

Applications to the American Hereford 


| Association for the year ending July 31, 


1949, totaled 1,361. Registering so many 
Herefords is almost a job in itself, and 
requires accurate record keeping. 

The year’s activities of Mill Iron 
Ranches cumulates at a bull sale, which 


is held each year the latter part of Oc- 
tober. The sale is more glamorous and | 
colorful than the old roundup. 


Hold Unusual Bull Sale 


In order to sell bulls in a fair and im- 
partial manner, Mill Iron has estab- 
lished a method which is different and 
unusual. Purchasers pull names from a 
hat to determine the drawing order. Then 
they draw to see what turn they will take 
in selecting the bull calf or calves. They 
draw as many positions as they have bull 
calves contracted for. 

To assure buyers of receiving top- 
quality bulls, a committee, consisting of 
John Burns, Fort Worth, Tex.; Raymond 
Lewis, Colorado Springs, Colo., and W. L. 
Blizzard, dean, school of agriculture, 
Oklahoma A & M, has been given unre- 
stricted authority to select the bull calves 
for the sale. Around one-third of the 
bulls are rejected by this committee and 
are castrated. About 20 of the top calves 
are taken out and placed in the prospect 
bull herd. 

All bulls are sold at one price, $200 
each. This is not a philanthropic gesture, 
for Mill Iron Ranches is in business to 
make a profit. 

To get on the list of buyers, an appli- 
cation in writing must be made in ad- 
vance. Former buyers have priority. 
“Would-be” buyers are placed on the 
new buyers’ list in order of receipt of ap- 
plication. Once in the drawing, old and 
new buyers are on an absolutely equal 
basis. To date, there have been more 
“would be” buyers than calves. 


And That’s Final 


Many people have thought that there 
was some back-door proposition, where- 
by they might be able to make a deal 
with the “boss,” but Mr. Hughes tells 
even his best friends, “Get your name 
in and approved as a buyer.” And that’s 
final. 

Up until the present time, and prob- 
ably for several years to come, Mill Iron 
has not had, and will not have, any 
heifers for sale. 

It is the purpose of Mill Iron to stock 
the entire ranch with registered Here- 
fords under the unit system. This will 
require keeping all heifers until full ca- 
pacity is reached, which will be around 
4,000 breeding cows. 

Mr. Hughes does not fit any of his cat- 
tle for show purposes. His prime inter- 
est is in developing bulls that will give 
a good account of themselves for com- 
mercial cattle raisers. 

When I was discussing ranch opera- 
tions with Bill Hughes, he stated, “Our 
work detail is in constant change. What 
is true today mau be different tomorrow 
because of expansion.” 

You can be sure that every change in 
their program is bent toward developing 
not only the biggest registered herd of 
Herefords, but the very best. 
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but not perhaps, good forage 


Feed Trace Minerals the Easy, Effective 
Way in Morton's Trace Mineralized Salt 


ve can’t always tell good grass by the way it looks. 
Even the greenest, most nutritious looking, may be 
lacking in the essential trace minerals. And there’s no 
way of knowing without costly, scientific analysis. 

Wind, sheet, and gully erosion . . . over cropping ... 
and improper use of land have taken much of the trace 
minerals from our soils. Consequently, they are not in 
our crops. And livestock aren’t getting them for maxi- 
mum health and thrift. 

Livestock need trace minerals in combination with salt 
for efficient digestion and assimilation, for good growth and 
reproduction and for bigger gains with low feeding costs. 
v COBALT sets up a vigorous con- 
dition in the digestive tract for 


better digestion and assimilation of 
feed nutrients. 


av IRON AND COPPER unite to 
make the red blood corpuscles that 
carry oxygen needed by the body cells 
to absorb and utilize feed nutrients. 


Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Make This Simple Test 


Next to your regular salt supply, put a few pounds of Morton's 
Trace Mineralized Salt. You'll be surprised how your animals 
will go for the trace mineralized salt, showing their need for 
the iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, and iodine it contains. 
Send for free booklet and folders. MORTON SALT CO., 


MORTON'S 
TRACE MINERALIZED SALT |= 


For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 


Here’s why. The chlorine of salt helps make the hydro- 
chloric acid needed to digest protein. The sodium of salt 
is needed to digest fats and carbohydrates. The trace 
minerals — iron, copper, manganese, cobalt, and iodine, 
are needed for the proper functioning of the enzyme, 
vitamin, and hormone systems, the basic life activities, 
that convert feed nutrients into blood, bone, muscle, 
tissue, and milk. 

The simple, easy, economical way to feed trace minerals 
and salt is Morton’s Free Choice Trace Mineralized Salt. 
It costs only a few cents more per animal per year. It 
pays off in terms of faster growth, lower feeding costs, 
more and healthier young, bigger profits. Ask for Mor- 
ton’s Trace Mineralized Salt by name . . . feed it free 
choice to all your livestock. 
MANGANESE is important to 
sound bone growth, to normal re- 


production and to good milk flow 
in mother animals. 


IODINE is necessary for making 
the hormone thyroxine in the thyroid 
gland which controls the entire ac- 
tivity of the body. 
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rolling! 


@ You can put your rub- 
ber-tired tractor to work sooner after rain— 
sometimes two or three days sooner—with 
WEED BULL Or WEED SPIRAL GRIP TIRE 
cHaIns. They help you get work done when 
you want it done—and in less time. Trac- 
tors equipped with WEED tractor chains hold 
steady in mud, gumbo or snow. Right and 
left hand twist retards tightening-up. It’s 
an easy one-man job to put the chains on 
or take them off and they need no adjust- 
ment. See or call your implement dealer 
and order WEED TRACTOR CHAINS now. 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
co New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UN 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITI 


-RAISE MILKING SHORT 


For the average farmer, 
Milking Shorthorns are 
unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk. Have greater car- 
eass value than other 
breeds. Second to none in producing milk 
and meat from home-grown roughage and 
grain from your farm! Free facts. Or sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal. Six 
months, $1.00; $2.00 per year; 3 years, $5.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


Oeot BF -5, 3138 G Ave.. Springfield 4, Mo. 


NEED COLLECTIONS? 


Seeds—Weeds—Crops 
Judging Rings—Coded Unknowns 
Weed Literature 

We specialize in supplying speci- 


men collections for Vo-Ag instruc- 
tion. Write for folder. 


JOSEPH E. BARNES 


20 Briarwood Ave. Normal, Iil. 


October 9-12 
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(Over a Coffee 
Cup...with 


@ IT’S TOUGH getting back to work 

after vacationing July 15-29 at Lake 
Lipsie Pines Resort, near Spooner, Wis. 
Lipsie Pines is a wonderful resort, and 
the family certainly enjoyed the shuffle- 
board, horseshoes and croquet. 

Last month I promised you I'd tell you 
about the fishing, I guess I'll have to tell 
you about it sooner or later. It was only 
| fair. My catch included one Northern, 
two bass, and many pan fish. 

Son Bill, age 9, caught the record catch 
during our stay—a 24-inch, five-pound 


SOONER ACRICULTURAL 


| A. M. Strommen (left), superintendent, 
Spooner Branch Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Spooner, Wis., and Milton R. Dunk, 
Better Farming Methods. 


walleye. But, oh yes, I must tell you 
| about the fish that got away. The first 
Sunday night we were there, I hooked a 
big one. Pulled like a two-ton safe. When 
I had him about three feet from the boat, 
he gave a big kick and snapped my line. 

County Agent Harry J. Vruwink and 
family, Barron, Wis., spent one Sunday 
with us. Then on the way home, we 
stayed overnight at the Vruwink’s, and 
| witnessed some of the Barron Butter 
Festival events. 

On July 20, I spent one day at Minne- 
apolis attending the International Baby 
Chick Association Convention. While 
viewing the exhibits, I ran into County 
Agent H. G. Seyforth, Ellsworth, Wis. 

W. H. (Bill) Dougherty, county agent, 
Spooner, Wis., and I spent a half a day 
at the Spooner Branch Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Here, Art Strommen, 
superintendent of the station, gave us a 
deluxe tour of the 403-acre farm. I was 
amazed at the extensive research work 
that is being done at this station. It would 
| take a book to tell you about it. 

A new community building at the sta- 
tion was dedicated on July 13. This 


building, authorized and approved more 
than two years ago, was built to provide 
a modern center for the discussion of 
rural affairs of particular significance to 
Northwestern Wisconsin. 

Lunched with Dougherty and son, Bill, 
Jr., at the Indian Head Cafe in Spooner. 


On the way to Spooner, I stopped at 
Viroqua, Wis., to say “hello” to R. A. 
Power, who heads the National Farra 
Book Co. Power taught vocational agri- 
culture in Wisconsin for 25 years, and is 
a former summer school classmate of 
mine at the University of Wisconsin in 
1939. Power told me that he expects to 
handle some supplies of interest to coun- 
ty agents and vo-ag teachers, in addition 
to his book business. 


On August 3 and 4 I attended the 
DeKalb Agricultural Association, Inc., 
Field Day at Monticello and [lliopolis, 
Ill. Al Lang, George Dungan and J. C. 
Hackleman, University of Illinois, were 
there. Talked to Cap Mast, editor, Agri- 
cultural Leaders Digest. We compared 
fishing notes. Cap caught a ‘22-pound 
Northern in June, which makes my lit- 
tle Northern look insignificant. 


Judged the sheep at the Ogle county, 
Ill, 4-H Show on August 5. W. G. 
Kammlade, Illinois state farm adviser 
leader, was the featured speaker during 
the afternoon program. 


* 
Lake Moss Killed by Spraying 


Sodium arsenite spray will give good 
control of moss and other underwater 
growth in farm fish ponds, says R. E. 
Callender. extension wildlife conserva- 
tion specialist of Texas A & M College. 

Ten gallons of four-pound strength 
sodium arsenite were applied to a 1.6 
acre lake which contained approximately 
320,000 cubic feet of water. This rate of 
application was about one gallon of 
sodium arsenite to 32,000 cubic feet of 
water. 

The spray is usually mixed at the rate 
of one gallon of sodium arsenite in an 
equal amount of pond water. However, 
more water can be used if desired. It 
was applied to the surface of the lake 
with a three-gallon compressed air-type 
sprayer. The surface of the lake was 
completely covered with the poison, and 
extremely heavy moss areas were 
sprayed several times. 

The top growth of the moss was killed 
within 48 hours, and within a week the 
underwater moss changed color. Regular 
checks of the lake revealed that it was 
completely free of moss and other under- 
water growth three weeks later. 

Callender warns that the lake or pond 
should be measured very carefully and 
its contents figured before using sodium 
arsenite. Too heavy an application can 
prove fatal to the fish. 
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A charming modern home of Douglas fir plywood 


PlyShield is the siding grade of Douglas fir 
plywood. This is a grade within Exterior-type 
plywood; panels are bonded with com- 
pletely waterproof adhesive, and identified 
by the EXT-DFPA grade-trademark (see be- 
low). One face of highest appearance 
quality; sanded both sides. 


PlyScord is the unsanded construction panel, 
for sheathing, subflooring and roof decking 
on farm homes. Bonded with highly moisture- 
resistant (but NOT waterproof) glues. 


PlyPanel is the “one-side” grade of Interior 
plywood, with face of highest appearance 
quality. Sanded both sides. Bonded with 
highly moisture-resistant (but NOT water- 
proof) glues. 


-.\ Plywood on the Farm 
... for Home Construction 


Srrenctu, durability, rigidity, ease of handling and 


building: 


R dati 


, F Forms: 
Specify PlyScord for quickly- 
constructed “one-use” con- 
crete forms. Panels are easily 
stripped for economical re-use 
as sheathing or subflooring. 


Subfloors: Use PlyScord for 
rigid, tight construction. Pro- 
vides a superior platform for 
finish flooring, gives extra lat- 
eral rigidity against wind and 
earthquakes, 


Underlay Floors: Under linole- 
um, composition tiles, carpet- 
ing and other wall-to-wall cov- 
erings, specify Ply Panel or Ply- 
Base. Big panels give a smooth 
surface, with very few joints 
to offer points of wear. 


Wall Sheathing: PlyScord adds 
strength, rigidity and tightness. 
Government tests show ply- 
wood sheathed walls to be more 
than twice as strong and rigid 
as | x 8” diagonally sheathed 
walls. 


Roof Decking: PlyScord means 
tighter construction here, too, 


let 


For ALL Farm Service Buildings, 
Specify Exterior-Type Plywood! 


For BOTH exteriors and interiors of 
service structures—barns, poultry 
houses, etc.—specify Exterior ply- 
wood only. The 100% waterproof 
bond of Exterior plywood will with- 
stand hours in boiling water—a test 
more severe than years of weather- 
ing. The EXT-DFPA grade-trademark 
on the panel edge is your positive 
identification. 


date on plywood's farm 


workability—these are the primary advantages of 
Douglas fir plywood for home construction. Versatile 
plywood may be utilized through every step of home 


and a superior deck for shingles 
or other finish roofing. 


Exterior Walls: P| yShield fits 
any architectural treatment. 
Can be used for lapped siding, 
wide siding, board and batten, 
flush surfaces. Preferred for 
gable ends, dormers, soffits, 
porch ceilings, trim. 

Interior Walls: 
vides 


PlyPanel pro- 
kick-proof, 
puncture-proof walls, 


attractive, 
parti- 
tions, ceilings. May be given 
light stain-glaze finish to bring 
out the natural wood beauty 
° painted, enameled or 
papered. With plywood “dri- 
bilt” construction there is no 
dry-out period to postpone 
home occupancy. 


Cabinets, Built-ins: Se vera! 
grades of Interior-type plywood 
may be utilized for kitehen and 
bathroom cabinets, wardrobes 
and other built-ins. Further 
details on plywood for this use 
—and other construction uses 
throughout the farm home 
will be found in the booklet 
offered below, 


uses—including farm home construc- 
tion—is contained in this 28-page 
booklet. Single copies free to Agri- 
cultural Engineers and Specialists. 
Write Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion, Tacoma 2, Wash. Field Offices: 
848 Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6; 
1232 Shoreham Bidg., Washington 5, 
D.C.; 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18. 
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Ger This Booklet 


Douglas Fir 


AMERICA'S BUSIEST BUILDING MATERIA! 
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No. 310—16 oz. Ball Pein 


No, 5144 
—16 oz. Nail Rumee Blacksmith's Hand Hammer 


Lea roe 


SETHE, 
IGHT HAMMER 
For the Job! 


In the broad line of Stanley Ham- 
mers are types eminently fitted to 
the varied needs of the farm me- 
chanical shop. For greater effi- 
ciency and lower tool cost it pays 
to use the right type hammer for 
each job. 


For complete information on 


hammers and other Stanley Tools 
write for Catalog 34. Stanley Tools, 
Educational Dept., 
Conn. 


New Britain, 


No. 232--9 or. 
Machinist's Riveting 


No. 401—32 oz. 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pot. OFF 


how to 


Install 
Service 
Repair 


ELECTRICITY 
IN THE HOME 
AND ON THE FARM 


New Third Edition 

By FORREST B. WRIGHT, Cornell University 
Presents the latest information on the care 
of electrical farm equipment. Handy job 
sheets list tools, materials, references. A book 
in the WILEY FARM SERIES, edited by 
A. K. Getman and E. R, Eastman. 

1950 380 pages 328 illus. 


EXAMINE BOOK FOR 10 DAYS 


$3.96 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., Dept. BFM-950 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me, on 10 days’ approval, a copy of 
Wright's IN THE HOME AND ON 
THE FARM. If | decide to keep the book, | will 
remit $3.96 pu postage; otherwise | will return 
the book postpaid. 


Name. 

. Zone State... 
“(Offer not good outside U.S.) 
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News from the Field 


DeKalb Ass’n. Holds Field Day 


Farm magazine editors, newspaper and 
radio men were given the latest informa- 
tion on DeKalb hybrid corn and chickens 
at the annual DeKalb Agricultural 
Ass’n., Ine. field day, August 3-4. The 
guests visited corn plots at Monticello, 
Ill., and the huge poultry project at IIli- 
opolis, Ill. 

The size and scope of the research 
work in both corn and chickens im- 


R. R. St. John, in charge of DeKalb’s Central- 
Southern research program, holding two tas- 
sels—the one on the left being fertile and 
bearing pollen-——the one on the right, male 
sterile bearing no pollen. 


pressed the field day visitors. 

At Illiopolis, the DeKalb Ass’n. re- 
vealed the tremendous size of its chicken 
projects. Here, on 1300 acres of land, ob- 
tained from the government and for- 
merely an army ordinance plant, 310,000 
birds are housed in 103 buildings. 

Chicks by the millions will be available 
to chick buyers next spring, company au- 
thorities announced. Among the available 
crosses is one which produces almost all 
white eggs. There are also two broiler 
crosses which will be available. The large 
network of DeKalb corn dealers and 58 
hatcheries will sell DeKalb chickens. 


* 


Dairying Contest Announced 


County agents and vo-ag instructors 
will watch with interest the milk produc- 
tion records resulting from the Marlow 
Milker “Before and After” Sweepstakes. 
The J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co. 
is sponsoring this nation-wide dairying 
contest. 

Any new Marlow user with at least a 
10-cow milking herd is eligible for the 
$1,000 ‘grand prize. To compete he must 
show reliable milk production records for 
12-month periods before and after the 
installation of the Marlow. The winner 
is the contestant whose “after” records 


show the greatest average increase in 
butterfat production. 

The contest is open for entry until 
October 21, 1950, and lasts until Decem- 
ber 15, 1951. Interested dairymen can get 
complete details from Marlow dealers 
or the home office at Mankato, Minn. 


* 


Farm Editors Visit Moorman’s 


Twenty-three farm paper editors at- 
tended a field day sponsored by Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill., July 12. 

Editors spent the morning inspecting 
the new plant and laboratory where 
protein and mineral concentrates are 
manufactured. A  picnic-style dinner, 
featuring chicken grown on the Moor- 
man Experiment Farm, was held at noon. 


* 
Hunger Signs in Crops 

Announcement has been received from 
the National Fertilizer Association that 
the third printing of Hunger Signs in 
Crops, authoritative study of nutrient 
deficiencies in plants, will be off the 
press about September 1. 

Copies of the publication may be 
secured from the National Fertilizer 
Association, 616 Continental Building, 
Washington 5, D. C., at $4.50 per copy. | 


* 


New Screw Worm Control Folder 


“New Screw Worm Control” is the 
title of a folder now available from the 
California Spray-Chemical Corporation, 
Richmond, Calif. 

The folder gives full details and direc- © 
tions for effective control or prevention 
of screw worm infestation in livestock. 


Ann Archibald, 
the 50,000th Farmall Cub Club membership 
card from William T. Schnathorst of Inter- 
national Harvester Co., at the Chicago Fair 


16, New Lenox, IIL, receives 


of 1950, as Guy L. Noble, director, National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 
looks on. 
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Adjust corn picker 
rolls from the tractor 
seat...on the go! 


Exclusive snapping roll adjuster for 
McCormick No. 24 and No. 14-P Pickers 
assures faster, safer, cleaner job 


Farmers have asked for it—now International Har- 
vester has built it—corn picker snapping rolls you open 
or close by adjusting a handy lever, from the tractor seat, 
while the picker is in operation. 

This lever provides eight different snapping roll 
adjustments, for three-way mastery of corn picking: 


1, Better work ... snapping rolls are adjusted instantly 
to suit changing field and crop conditions. Move the 
rolls together for added aggressiveness in early picking, 
or in damp conditions, and to handle a large volume of 


ONE LEVER DOES IT: 
Opens rolls . . . closes rolls 


Gives eight different spacings 


heavy corn stalks. Open the snapping rolls for average 

field conditions and for faster picking. 

2. Faster work . . . no stopping to get off the tractor to 

adjust the snapping rolls. 

3. Safer work ... change the snapping roll adjustment 

from the tractor seat, to avoid slugging in rank stalks. 
See this exclusive, money-saving picker development 

and the many other mew McCormick features at your 

1H dealer's. 

International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Other New McCormick Features 


Higher lift raises the gatherers as high 
as 16 inches. Pick over the top of trash, 
or over soybeans planted with corn. 


per corn hopper keeps ears rolling 
into the wagon elevator when working 
on sidehills or picking damp corn. 


30% stronger picker unit frame. Plow 


No. 24 two-row mounted picker for Farm- 
all H, M, or MD tractors. It can be quickly at- machine picks os much as 1'4 acres an hour. ‘ 
tached or detached . . . picks up to 2!2 acres Picking mechanism basically the same as thet All moving parts are held in perma- 
on hour in 36 to 42-inch rows. of the No. 24 picker. nent alignment. 


beam steel used in picker unit yokes. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Better Farming Program 
(Continued from page 26) 

A number of years ago the community 
organized a cooperative store at a nearby 
crossroad. The store building has been 
moved to a lot owned by the cooperative 
adjoining the school plant and an up-to- 
date community store is being operated 
here, furnishing supplies for many of the 
farm families of the community. The 
cooperative grew from a credit union 
which was organized to start savings ac- 
counts for the people of the community. 


Plant Peach Orchards 


Originally much attention was paid to 
the production of cotton in this area, but 


in late years through the instruction pro- 
gram, farmers are producing most of 
their meats, vegetables and sweet po- 
tatoes for home use and for sale. The 
planting of peach trees on a large scale 
has been made in the last eight or 10 
years, and commercial peach growing in 
this section has assumed considerable 
proportion. 

The population of the area has been 
increasing steadily since the program 
was started. A number of new homes 
have been built by young couples who 
farm part-time and work in nearby 
textile plants part-time. Through me- 
chanical activities taught in the school 
and through the encouragement of local 
people, many of the homes have been 


Why 


ENGINES 


ALL 


WISCONSIN 
4-Cylinder Cooled 


During the past few decades, Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engines have found a dominant and vitally 
important place in farm service, operating a great variety 
of power equipment. For such tasks as powering Com- 
bines and Baling Presses, Wisconsin V-type 4-cylinder 
engines have been found most practical and generally 
satisfactory. Some of the advantages of this type of en- 
gine design and construction are briefly outlined here: 


greatly improved. Rural electrification 
and use of electrical equipment have 
added much to the comfort of the people. 
Much improvement has been made in the 
roads and 
homes and roadsides in the area. 

There has been a gradual increase in 
the family incomes in the past few years. 
The Peidmont soil at the foot of the 
mountains is naturally fertile and better 
use is being made of it for production of 
livestock and newer types of farming. 
In the past 15 years, a large number of 
the farm boys from this community have 
attended Clemson College. Some of them 
are now agriculture teachers. 


Increase Building for Class Work 


It has become necessary to increase the 
building for carrying on the necessary 
academic work of the school. A gym- 
nasium and several classrooms have been 
added, also a school and community 
library has been provided. 

There seems to be a definite relatior- 
ship between the use farmers make of 
the school and its facilities and better 
living. Lately there has been an im- 
provement in church facilities. A new 
church has been built near the school. 

All persons using the service units at 
the Jordan school are enrolled in either 
adult or regular high school classes, re- 
| ceiving instruction in the production and 

conservation of foods and in improving 
the practices on the farms of the com- 
munity. 


| * 
| New DeWalt Power Saw 


in the landscaping of the | 


1 V-type design provides a more compact power package for 

easier, more adaptable installation on original equipment. 
V-type design means lighter weight, adding to ease of 
handling and mobility. 


V-type design provides most efficient air cooling—the air 
blast travels only half as far as required for a 4-cylinder 
engine. 

More uniform cooling of V-type engines assures more eco- 


nomical and engine perf lower mainte- 
nonce cost; longer engine life. 


V-type cylinders are cast in pairs, 2 cylinders to a block, VP-4 
thus greatly reducing replacement cost if and when that : 
should be necessary and simplifying servicing. 1 


2 
3 
4 
5 


26.8 to 31 hp. | 


Wisconsin V-type 4-cylinder design is typical of the advanced engineering know-how 
that goes into all Wisconsin Engines ...4-cycle single cylinder, 2-cylinder and 4-cylinder 
models, in a complete power range from 3 to 30 hp. Write for detailed data. 


New addition to the DeWalt line of radial 
arm power saws is this multi-purpose steel 
cabinet mode! machine. The basic unit is 
mounted on a light but firm press steel cab- 
inet. This light-weight feature, coupled with 
a new recessed cabinet top design, permits 
the quick and easy removal of the saw unit. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World s Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled 
MILWAUKEE %6. WISCONSIN 
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| A Disease Prevention Program 
Is Sound Economies 


Disease outbreaks among livestock cause serious losses that destroy profits and 
cut down capital investments. Farm animals that reach marketable or revenue 
producing age are assets. Every animal that dies before marketing or arrives at 
maturity in an unthrifty condition is a liability. 


Most infectious diseases are preventable by vaccination. 


Vaccination with SEPTICEMIA (Alum- 
Precipitated) B. H.* Bactertn Lederle gives lasting protection against both 
blackleg and shipping fever. This bacterin is a recent Lederle contribution to 
livestock conservation. 


Use BLackec BacTerIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle for prevention of un- 
complicated blackleg. 


For prevention of hemorrhagic septicemia, HEMoRRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA Bac- 
TERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle, which contains three antigenic types of 
Pasteurella multocida, the organism that causes shipping fever, is recommended. 
CLostripiuM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BacTerin (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle gives 
lasting protection against both blackleg and malignant edema. 


ANTHRAX Spore Vaccine No. 3 (Carsozoo*) Lederle immunizes cattle 
against anthrax. 


Vaccinate with Bruc:LLa Anortus VaccINE (Vacuum-Dried) Lederle to in- 
crease resistance of cattle and calves against Brucellosis. This dry form of the 
product assures you the optimum number of living organisms when restored to 
the fluid state for use. 


Lederle biological products for livestock are produced with the same exacting 
care that is used in producing biological products for human use. Safety, sterility 
and uniformity are emphasized to the end that each vaccine, bacterin, serum o1 
antigen is a quality product. 


For best management practices, and disease-contro! procedures, consult you 
veterinarian. #Reg. U. S. Pat, Of 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Gyanamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plazo New York 20, N. Y. 


4 
Nimans INDUSTRY sect’ 
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Beef, or Broccoli../irrigation Pays 


PLAN PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION NOW 
with economical Reynolds Aluminum Pipe... 


pays off from beef to beets to 
occoli! Take beef, for example. An 
Oregon farmer reports his 650 steers 
on 240 acres of irrigated pasture gained 
2% pounds per day each during three 
summer months. A Georgia farmer re- 
— irrigating a seeded pasture in 
— gave him grazing by September 
through the winter. Vegetables, 
fruit, grain, in fact, most crops are im- 
proved in quality and quantity with 
sprinkler irrigation. 

Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe 
helps put extra profit into your portable 
sprinkler system. It is light to handle— 
one man can carry two 20-foot sections. 
It is made right, too—perfectly round 
for fast, easy coupling; has smooth walls 
for free flow. The high strength alumi- 
num alloy withstands heavy-duty service 
and assures long life. 


Prays ott sprinkler irrigation 
r 


Let the dealer in your community who 
sells Reynolds Aluminum Pipe be your 
public library of information on all 
matters pertaining to irrigation. He 
knows local conditions and can tell you 
exactly the type and size system needed 
for each farm. We'll be glad to send you 
his name and our new irrigation booklet. 
Just return this coupon. 


Reynolds Company 

2575 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 
se send your new illustrated booklet on 
the applications and edvantages of portable 
sprinkler irrigation. 
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REYNOLDS Jfetime ALUMINUM 
iF you SEE RUST...YOU KNOW IT’S NOT ALUMINUM — 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS. 


Diner & HUNTER CO. 
aw. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS - 


ver #000 in use throughout World, 
‘on 30-day trial 


WRITE 
BROWER MFG.CO. Bor Quiney, 


COLUMBIAN VISES 
FOR THE WORKSHOP 


2 Sizes—3'/2" and 4” 
Send for Complete Information 
THE COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. CO. 
9011 Bessemer Rd. Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Spurway gives 
ou much more 
lor less. A com- 
plete outfit for 
every need. 


THE FARM 


SOIL TEST OUTFIT 
Easy—Accurate—Inexpensive 


Rentgned for Pp smaller grower, it contains 100 tests 

ov each of 5 important soil elements plus tissue tests. 

Full directions and charts 6 

The Complete SIMPLEX SOLL TEST OU FIT $36 

The Junior SIMPLEX SOLL TEST OUTFIT $25 

The Home SIMPLEX SOLL TESTER $6.50 
All Prices FOB Cleveland 


THE EOWARGS LABORATOR 
P.O. Box 2742-P CLEV TLAND 11, OHIO 
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| Use of Farm Magazines 
(Continued from page 12) 


trade publications. When a farm boy is 
schooled to consider his job as a trade 
and profession, he begins to see a farn; 
magazine in the same treasured capacity, 
as his urban cousin might consider 4 
specialized trade magazine. 


Create Good Reading Habits 


During the four years a farm boy ig 
in high school, he will have more timé 
to read farm magazines than ever agairi 
| during his active productive lifetime 

Habits are being created. He is forming 

his opinions of certain farm magazines 

with the probability of being a life-time 
| subscriber for that publication. 

The initial job in teaching this farm 
boy is to lead him into an appreciatior 
of the enormous source of current infor- 
mation contained in every issue. We 
must also teach him to thoroughly reac 
and analyze the information. Then wher 
we have accomplished these objectives 
in the first three years, we must take the 
fourth year and undo it all by teaching 
him to skim certain articles for factual 
usable information. 


Oral Reports Kill Interest 


The time honored method of assigning 
articles in farm magazines and requiring 
students to make oral reports in class is 
probably the least effective method for 
developing interest. The carry-over for 
practical use by the boy is doubtful after 
the satisfaction of seeing the instructor 
make entries in a grade book. Instructors 
should skim through every farm maga- 
zine that comes to the department. There 
are a number of articles in every farm 
magazine of general agricultural interest. 
| They should be placed on the “must 
read” list. These articles should be 
thoroughly discussed in every class. ¢ 
Make Practical Application 


Notebook work offers a splendid prac-} 
tical opportunity for the farm boy to in- 
clude notes on all articles read that apply 
to subjects studied, problems solved and 
special articles of interest in the farming 
program development. 

Special method articles can be carried 
over to the actual instructional applica-j 
tion on the home farm and in the school 
and home farm workshop. Keeping a 
record of the magazine, issue and name} 
of article is good training in bibliogra- 
phical reference. Clipping of articles from 
the magazines in the school should not 
be permitted. Many boys can clip articles 
from magazines at home and put them 
into their supervised farming program 
record books. 

Advertisements in the farm magazines} 
offer a wide field of possibility in teach- 
| ing boys how to read and _ properly 
| analyze sales promotional efforts of some 
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x our most highly paid publicists. There 
‘s a wealth of educational material in- 
orporated into the writing and display 
»f good advertisements. Boys can be 
aught to look for and find this educa- 
onal material in commercial advertise- 
ments. 


Storage of Magazines a Problem 


Few vo-ag teachers have time or stor- 
(ge facilities to file back numbers of any 
mut a very few selected farm magazines. 
Aany elaborate filing systems for clip- 
sings have been maintained for a short 
ime and then furrowed under with other 
vell intended theoretical efforts to per- 
vetuate knowledge. 

If clerical help is available the best 
ystem is probably one where clippings 
re mounted on cardboard of the same 
ize as bulletins. These cards are filed 
inder the same system as for bulletins 
n a separate compartment. Someone 
nust determine clippings to clip, do the 
‘lipping, the pasting, the filing and keep 
he file in current style. 

Opaque projectors give opportunity 
or using materials from farm magazines 
n visual aids. Pictures, diagrams, charts 
ind excerpts from articles can all be 
ransferred as a large display on the 
‘creen without mutilating the magazine. 
A most excellent presentation was made 
xy a freshman boy illustrating his talk 
with opaque projected pictures from ad- 
yertisements and feature articles on 
‘What's New in Farm Machinery.” 
Boys in vo-ag classrooms today, privi- 
eged with the easy accessibility of many 
arm magazines, will be the busy farmers 
xf tomorrow with fewer magazines at 
heir desks and more farm and field 
‘esponsibilities as their major obligation 
and responsibility. Editorial policies of 
widely read farm magazines mold rural 
pinion and influence farm people of all 
ages. 


Magazines Provide Information 
Informative current articles provide a 
source of professional knowledge and 
special new skills far in advance of the 
‘eady accessibility from any other printed 
source for farm people. 

A more effective and efficient use of 
‘arm magazines in the vocational agri- 
cultural department can be made by 
these high school boys if their “ag” 
teachers will take the time and make 
the supreme effort to do a conscientious 
and thorough job teaching farm boys 
how to use what they read in the most 
interesting and profitable manner. 


* 


a A mountaineer from North Carolina took 
a trip to New York—his first visit to a 
large city. On his return, a friend asked 
how he liked New York. 

“Well,” said the traveler, “to tell the truth, 
I never did get to see the town—there was 
Maso much going on around the depot!” 
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Hundreds of Vo-Ag Instructors across the aation are making 
regular classroom assignments from YOUR FARM. They are 
finding that Vo-Ag students go for the easy reading style of this 


monthly digest of agricultural articles. YOUR 


FARM 


is an 


interest builder too; students find short, interesting articles deal- 


ing with their own farm projects. 


VETERAN CLASSES use YOUR FARM in keeping posted on 
latest agricultural developments. The thirty complete articles each 
month are considered a MUST in supplementing textbook and 
reference material in many veteran training programs. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNT is available for bulk school sub- 


scriptions. Teachers may receive FREE copy of 
and complete information on our bulk school ra 


YOUR FARM 
tes, Mail your 


request today for your free copy and complete information! 


YOUR FARM MAGAZINE 


952 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The following commercially-sponsored films are available to vo-ag teachers, county 
agents and other agricultural leaders. Most of these films are entirely free; a few 
require return transportation charges. Inquiries and correspondence should be sent 
direct to the names and addresses shown. Order films at least 10 days to two weeks 


before you need them.—Editor. 


Legend: Motion (1); Slide (2); Strip (3); Sound (S); Color (C). 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., West Michigan & 
Wheeler Sts., a. Mich. 
“Cleaning and Treating “dent the Clipper Way” 


14 min. (VI-SC-16 


AMERICAN ao ASSN., 300 W. llth 
St., Kansas City 6, 
“Beet the Way” 30 min. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
“Planning to 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Tomorrow's Leaders” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Hay” 22 min. (V1-SC 


“Plowing for Profit” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 


ALLIED INC., Agric. Youth 
oat Fort Wayne 1, In 
Weasels” 27 min. 
“Building Profit 28 (V3-S) 
Making Cows Pa: (V3-S) 
Full Baske' (V3-S) 


2 


ALUMINUM CO. 


ture 

“The Farmer Takes a Roof” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 

Rainbows” 37 min. (V1-SC-16) 

to Weld Aluminum—Torch Welding” 
17 (V1-S-16) 

“How to Welding” 10 
min. (V1-S-16 

“Curiosity Shop” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., 
cals Div., Dept, 30 Rock Place Plaza, 
obacco e nm 
Way” 18 min. (V1-SC-16) 


AMERICAN DRY MILK 
221 N. LaSalle St., 
“The Story of Nonfat Dry 


INC., 
Dry Mik’ Sol Solids” 15 min. 


(V3-S) (If a %. do not have a sound slide 
projector, as printed narration.) 

CAN CATTLE CLUB, 
Peterborou, 


Made 30 


“Man min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Judging Dairy Cattle” (V3-C) 


ANCHOR-SERUM CO., South St. Ji Mo. 

“Story of Vaccination Simplified” 36 (v1- 

ARCADY FARMS MILLING 23 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


“Grass Silage” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 


ASSOCIATION ee 35 W. 45th St.. New 
York 19, N.Y.; 206 S. . Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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5 351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 
and $012 Ma ce. Dallas 4, Tex 
King Who Came to Breakfast” 17 min. 


ty Milk” 27 min. (V1-S-16) 
” (Travel Movie) 33 min. 
(V1-S-16) 
“Electrified Farming” (V1-SC-16) 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO., Lansing, Mich. 
“Better Livestock” (V1-SC-16) 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 
“The Show Must Go On” (V1-S-16) 


CALIFO 
Richmond, Calif. 
Insect Control” (V1-SC-16) 


J. I. CASE 2. Racine Wis. 
“Pageant of Pro ” 2) min. (V1-SC-16) 
Years in 50 Scenes” 20 min. (V3-S) 
“Level poreuns on Sloping Fields’ 10 min. 


(V1-SC-16 
“Soil and Lite” (terracing) 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Broadbase Terra a the One-Way 


Plow” 10 min. (V1- 
“Your Own Moldboord Plan Will Build a Good 
Broadbase Terrace” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
draulic Controls” is min. (V1-SC-16) 
ern Farm Machines Bring Back the 
Range” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Buildin, Vela Pond” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Hi, Iding Harvesting” 10 min. (V1-SC- 


Convers” (dryland farming) 20 min. 
‘More Food From Fewer Acres” (irrigation 
and intensive min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Where Furrows Begin” 30 -S 
“Starting New Tractors Right” 15 min. (V3- 
speaker’s manual available) 
“Starting New Combines Right” 30 min. (V3-S) 
rating Your Combine” 15 min. (V3-S) 
15 min. (V3-S) 
ost Careful Hired Man” 15 min. (V3- 


“More From Your Mower” 15 min. (V3-S) 
PRODUCTS CO., Danville, 
“The Semi-Solid Hog Raising in 
Action” 30 min. 


“The Better They Eat . . . The Better You 
Live” 25 min. -C-16) 

“Market Two Full Crops of Hogs a Year” 25 
min. (V1-C-16) 


Egg Laying Tests” 20 min. 
“Best Poul por in Future Farmer Land” 
35 min. (V1-C-1 


“oor, You te Proud to Show” 17 min. 
Thirty One Keys to Turkey Profits” 25 min. 
“Give um Turkey As They Like It” 20 min. 
ac? A Housing and Equipment” 30 min. 
“Brooding and Rearing Chicks” 30 min. (V1- 


16) 
“Trestng 8 for Eggs and Meat Quality” 30 min. 


“Commercial Poultry Production” 30 min. 
(V1-C-16) 


“Better Poultry Ranges” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 
“Saving Labor on Poultry Farrns” 30 min. (V1- 


16) 
een Poultry Breeding” 40 min. (V1-C- | 
“Producing Goalie. Eggs” 17 min. (V1-16) 


“The Story of Eggs’ ’ 30 min. (V1-C-16) i 
= ores and ding of Customers” 20 min. 7] 


“Your Silent Salesman” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 
“Spark Your With Salesmanshi: 
min. (V1-C-16 


p” 15 


CRANE CoO., distributed by Castle Films, Div. 
of United World Films, 


c., 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
“The Next tep” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


DEERE & CO., Moline, IIL, distributed. es 
H. Ray Film Industries, Inc., St. Paul 1, 


Minn. 
“Dr. “Jim” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Windjammer” 52 min. (V1-S-16 
“The Blacksmith’s Gift” 31 min. WLS-16) 
“Melody Comes to Town” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Tuttle Tugger’ 35 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Clean Cut” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 
“More Grain in the Grain Tank” 13 min. (V1l- 


S-16) 
& Belting Pointers” 11 min. (V1-S- 


“Better Performance, Longer Life in Corn 
Planters” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Menace of the Corn Belt” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

—— Your Eye on the Soil” 15 min. (V1-S- 


“Soil Conservation With Regular Farm Equip- 
ment” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Early Does It” 22 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Greener Pastures” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOC., INC., 
Educational Div., Dept. 1-B, DeKalb, i. 

“Acres of Gold” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Under Summer Skies” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Acres of Chix” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Hunger Signs in Corn” 8 min. (V3- S) 

“Corn Colors and Color Mixtures” 8 min. 


(V3-S) 
7, Reproduction in Plants” 15 min. 


— Values in Hybrid Corn” 10 min. (V3- 


) 
“The New Chicken” 10 min. (V3-S) 
(A recording can be furnished where a sound 
slidefilm projector is available, or, if not, a 
printed syllabus can be provided.) 


— CO., P. O. Box 6417, Cleveland 
“A of Tobacco Plant Culture” 27 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION, 
1232 Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D.C.; 848 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, Il; 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N.Y.; and 301 Tacoma 
Bldg. Tacoma, W: 

“How to Finish Plywood” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“The Plywood Fleet” 35 min. (V1-SC-16) 

tC) ion With Plywood” 32 min. (V1- 

“Miracle in Wood” 30 min. (V1-SC-1 

“Farm Uses for Biywoad™ 30 min. wie SC-16) 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., Advertising Dept., 
Midland, Mich. 

“Death to Weeds” 20 min. (V1-SC-1 

“Chemical Weed Control” 25 min. CWi-SC- 16) 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Agric. Promotion Div., 2539 Nemours Bldg. 
Wilmington 98, Del. § 

“Lost Harvest” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


ETHYL CORP., Chrysler Bldg., New York 11, 
“Masters of the Soil” 23 min. (V1-3S-16) 
“This is Our Land” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Magic in Agriculture” 28 min. (V1-S-16) 
aintenance Pays” 21 min. (Vl- 
-35) 
“= MacDonald Had a Farm” 28 min. (V1-S- 
“Pattern for Progress” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


FOX RIVER Appleton, Wis. 
“The Forage Master” -SC-16) 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., Bloomington, 
“The Great Story of Corn” 30 min 
“New Things in Corn Farming” (V1-SC-16) 


= 
alt 
= 
| 
if 
L CORP., 
“Looking Ahead” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“The Winners” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
ia “The Soybean Story” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) tee 
“The 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
| Craft” 30 min. (V3-S) 
| “Making Bacon” 28 min. (V3-S) 
| 
OF AMERICA. Motion Pic- 
| 
a AMERICAN PLANT FOOD COUNCIL, 910 mth 
lth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Hearts of Farmers” 24 min. 
ae 


Div., Schenectady 5, N. Y 
“Frozen Foods” 40 (V1-SC-16) 
“The Inside of Arc Wel (V1-SC-16) 


Fundamentals (10 min.) 
Part Il, Alternating-Current Welding (10 


min.) 
“Principles of args 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


\GENERAL MILLS, Film Li , 400 
Second Ave., South Minneapo lis 1, 
of the Gridiron” min. (V1-S- 


16) 

“Basketball Today” 25 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Baseball Today” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 

Game—Baseball” 44 min. (VI- 


“Farming For Facts” 24 min. 
“Fig Sense and Hog Dollars” 20 min. (V1-SC- 
“Smart Dairying” 21 min. (V1-SC-16) 


“Pocketbook Poultry” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 


{GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Public Relations 
Dept., Detroit 2, Mich., or from college visual 


libraries. 


Safety, Our Number One Crop” (V1-S-16) 


GOODRICH CO., Gattibuted by Castle 
B Div. of United 542 
‘0 


S. Dearborn 
“Rubber Lends a min. (V1-SC-16) 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS, U5 Lith St, 


Des Ta. 


hickens by Crossing Inbred 
Lines” 


(V1-SC-16) 
INTERNATIONAL CO., 180 N. 


Mich: Ave., Chicago. cago, 
“Fresh From the Garden” 7 min. Ve 
he le ee in the Belgian Congo” 16 
“Helpful Henry” 21 min. (V1-S-16) 

‘arm Inconv 10 min. (V1-S-16) 


eniences” 
i“My Model Farm” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Save Those Tools” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Permanent Agriculture” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Under Western Skies” 28 min. (V1- Scie. 


LIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLE- 

MENT CO., distributed by Elliott Film Co. 
1110 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Guernsey at 34 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“iaee ds Over the Pacific” 45 min. (Vl- 


Soil” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 
sritage of Ours” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Planers of Progress” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Reasons for the Seasons” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 


NEW-IDEA DIV., Avco Mfg. Co., o. 
“The Legacy” 27 min. (V1-SC-i6 
“4-H Headlines” 28 min. (V1- Se. 16) 


PENNSYLV. SA CO., 1000 
Widener Bldg., Phila hia 7, Pa. 
“What's in It for Mer Milk Pro- 


ality Mile Production” 10 min. ‘V3-S-35) 
Milk?” 10 min. 3-835) 
“What are 2?” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 


SEARS ROEBUCK PORATION, distribut- 
ea by C. L. Venard, 702 S. Adams St, Peoria, 
“Southern Sunrise” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“National Farm Oddities” 20 min. ( 
“National Farm 


“Time’ 
“Stitch in Time” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 


Egg” 23 min. 


Rend Right” min. (vi- 
“The People Together” 42 min. (V1-SC-16) 


R REFINING CO., 10 W. 5ist St., New 
. Cermak Rd., hicago 
. O. Box i710, Atlanta, Ga.; 9th and 

A City 13, Mo.; and Fair 
Bidg., Ft. Wai 


“Miracle in Paradise Valley” 35 min. (V1-S-16) 


a} el CO., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago 6, 
“Money. the Bank’ "—Temporary Silo Con- 
struction, 15 min. (V1-S-16) 


SUNBEAM CORP., Hardware-Machinery Div., 
5600 Roosevelt Rd. ace 50, Il. 

“Sheep Shearing” (V1-S 

“Harvesting the Farm Flock Wool Crop” (V1- 


16) 
“Shearing Sheep” (V1-S-16) 


SWIFT & CO., Agricultural Research Dept. 
Chicago 9, lil. 
-Products” 10 min. (VI-SC-16) 
“Livestock and Meat” 49 min. (V1-S-16) 
“A Nation’s Meat” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Meat Bu Customs” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Cows and Chickens—USA” 25 min. (V1-S-16) 


TEXAS CO., Public Relations Dept., 135 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

“Chicken of Tomorrow” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

= News Because It’s New” 24 min. (V1-SC- 


“Masters 
“A New Frontier” 25 min. (V1- ; 16) 
“7 — Pattern for Progress” 25 min. (V1- 


UNITED DUROC RECORD ASS'N., Duroc 
Bldg., Peoria 3, Il. 

“Selecting Swine” 15 min. (V3-35 

“Pig Projects Make Profit” 30 min. (vi. SC-16) 


“Romance of the Reaper” ¥-0 min. (V1-S-16) 
“It’s More Than Hay” 2 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“County Fair” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Monarchs of the Forest” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“A Way of Life” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“African Adventure” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Soil, Water and People” 23 min. (V1-S-16) | 
“Tailor Made for Every Job” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 
“For Land’s Sake” i (V1-S-16) 

“King of the Fibers” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Fapernational Pictorial No. 1” 21 min. 

“Golden Harvest” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 


INE STEEL & WIRE CO., 
y C. L. Venard, 702 S. Adams St., P tL. 
ee Dick and 50 min. (vis. 16 
“Hidden Treasures” 60 min. (V1-S-16) 
“A a Steel and Wire Mill” 24 


“Hoosier Hot Shots” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 


“Box 12—Route 2” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 
can ‘e- 

feller Plaza, New York 20, N. 

“Newcastle Disease” 15 min. (vi. -C-18) 

ar ee Control of Poultry Diseases” 35 min. 

Suitemethaxine in the Tresbent of | 
squiivestock Diseases” 


3 “(vie SC-16) | 
‘Modern Control of Poultry Diseases” 15 min. | 


(V-3) 
“Sulmet in the Treatment of Livestock Dis- | 
eases” 15 min. (V-3) 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., 12818 Coit Rd., | 
Cleveland 1, O. 
ee Comes to the Farm” 24 min. (V1-S- 


| 
| 
| 


THE JAMES F. LINCOLN ARC WELDING 
FOUNDATION, Cleveland, O. | 
“Equipment and vonmeseneias of Welding” 38 | 
frames (V-3) | 
“Learning to Run a Bead” 42 frames (V-3) 
“How to Make Welds in All Positions” 79 
frames (V-3) 
(The above slide be secured ona 
loan basis or may TF yyy at $3 per set. | 
Postage prepaid fn U.S.A., $3.50 elsewhere.) | 
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@ PUT THE WEATHER ON YOUR SIDE @ 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, Inc., 


$ 89: 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


WIND DIRECTION ? 


Know Wind Direction, Wind Speed, Air 
Temperature Before You Spray, Dust, etc. 
Own a Complete Weather Station—with an 


a-c-- windometer 


Know all the facts about outside weathe: 
instantly — and have them right at your 
fingertips while you're planning the day's 
work! 
precision-built 
nishes highly-accurate, continuous read- 
ings for Wind Direction, 
and Air Temperature—for frost control- 
with an attractive metal Indicator Cabi- 
net that sets right on your desk where 
you plan your work! All the materials are 
of highest aircraft quality; 
weather - resistant. 
units completely assembled, 


1290 Woodland Ave., BENTON HARBOR, 


The new A-C-1 Windometer is a 


weather unit that fur 


Wind Velocity 


entire unit 
Easily installed —all 


MICH. 


Please send me one WINDOMETER, complete 
as illus. Check/Money Order for $89.50 encl z 
Please send me free 8-pg. brochure, with com- 
plete information on the A-C-I WINDOMETIER £ 


Company 


State 
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F 
-GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. Farm Industry MASSEY-HARRIS CO., Racine, Wis. 
Ke “A Romance of Two Hemispheres” 55 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 
“Into Tomorrow” 27 min. (V1-SC-16) 
ail “Combine Cavalcade” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) ; 
| 
Fropiem acteria in ' 
(V1-SC-16) 
3 “The Problem of Bacteria in Milk” 10 min. i 
| (V3-S-35) 
He “Once Opes a Time” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 3 
“Checks No jects” (Based on 
ee “Deep Horizon 30 min V 
Ls.16) 
ie a “The Green Hand” 44 V1-S-16) 
“An Ounce |-SC-16) 
“The Golden 
Les 1 
ATURE 
o 
e 
| 
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How to Analyze an Enterprise to Include 


Functional Farm Mechanics 


By T. J. WAKEMAN 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ THERE HAS certainly been some 

justification on the part of parents and 
older brothers that the jobs we teach in 
all-day and young farmer groups have 
not been always practical and complete. 
Too often essential, manipulative activ- 
ities have been omitted from jobs. 

Too many of us think of farm me- 
chanics as a subject to itself. We fail to 
teach and deal with it as a farmer does. 
That is, in his every day activities, such 
as in the corn enterprise. Why should 
not operating a corn planter be studied 
along with the job of planting corn? 
Why should not operating a milking ma- 
chine be studied as an operation under 
milking, rather than isolating the job and 
placing it under farm mechanics, or many 
times not even mentioning this type of 
job at all? 

It is generally agreed among our 
teachers and leaders that we sometimes 
assume that manipulative activities are 
learned more or less automatically or 
naturally. This assumption is absurd. 
What dentist ever started extracting 
teeth without intense instructions and 
rigid supervision? Extracting teeth is a 
manipulative activity too. 

Why should we assume our pupils can 
do manipulative farm mechanics activ- 
ities without instruction and supervision? 
Some teachers say we do not assume 
such. They feel we just never get that 
close to the farmers’ problems. Too, 
they say it is much easier to talk and at- 
tempt to teach the intangibles something 
that can’t be measured. Thus, our results 
are not measurable. Only a few are 
guilty of the above. However, all of us 
get discredit for this small minority. 

One of the easiest and simplest ways of 
getting functional farm mechanics in our 
program is to analyze the enterprises to 
include the manipulative activities. For 
this reason, analyzing the corn enterprise 
has been used as an example. 


CORN (For grain or silage) 
1. Determining the place of corn in the farm- 


program 
a. Production contro] program 
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Vo-Ag Instructor J. L. Harvey, Loveland, Colo., observing the work of one of his students. 


Practical, mechanical skills acquired in the vo-ag classes, are put to use on the farm.| 


b. Relative feeding value 
ce. Comparative production costs 
d. Suitability of soil 
e. Price outlook 
f. The needs of the farm 
(1) Livestock 
(2) Crops 


2. Preparing the seed bed 
a. Breaking the ground 
(1) Determining when to break the 


ground 
(2) Determining method of breaking 
ground 
(a) Plow 
(b) Discing 
(c) Other 
Providing equipment 
(a) Purchase 
(b) Rent 
(c) Custom hire 
Laying off the field 
Using equipment 
(a) Adjusting 
(b) Operating 
(ce) Daily maintenance 
Storing equipment 
(a) Cleaning 
(b) Repairing 
(c) Housing 
b. Fitting the soil for planting 
(1) Determining the method of fitting 
the soil for planting 
(a) Disk 


(3 


— 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(b) Harrow 

(c) Drag 

(d) Other 

Providing equipment 
(a) Purchase 

(b) Rent 

(c) Custom hire 

(3) Using equipment 4 
(a) Adjusting 

(b) Operating 

(c) Daily maintenance 4 
Storing equipment 
(a) Cleaning 
(b) Repairing 
(c) Housing 


(2) 


(4) 


3. Fertilizing (Note) This job to be preceded 
by the basic job on fertilizers 
a. Determining plant food needs of corn 
(1) Nitrogen i 
(2) Phosphoric acid 
(3) Potash 
(4) Others 
b. Determining amount of fertilizer re- |} 
quired to meet plant needs ‘ 
ec. Procuring fertilizers 
(1) Ordering fertilizers j 
(2) Storing fertilizers | 
. Preparing a schedule for application / 
. Selecting equipment 
(1) For applying at planting time (see [ 
planting) 
(2) For applying before—after planting 


ona 


J — — 
| 
| 
ime. | 
| 
i 


. Providing equipment 
(1) Purchase 
(2) Rent 
(3) Hire 
g. Using equipment 
(1) Adjusting 
(2) Operating 
(3) Daily maintenance 
h. Storing equipment 
(1) Cleaning 
(2) Repairing 
(3) Housing 


. Planting 


a. Selecting planting dates 
b. Providing seed 
(1) Kind 
(2) Amount 
(3) Time 
. Treating seed 
. Selecting equipment 
(1) Plates 
(2) Fertilizer attachments 
(3) Supplementatry attachments 
e. Providing equipment 
(1) Purchase 
(2) Rent 
(3) Hire 
f. Using equipment 
(1) Adjusting equipment for drilling or 
checking 
(a) Depth 
(b) Distance between rows and 
kernels 
(c) Amount of fertilizer 
(2) Operating 
(a) Planting 
(b) Speed 
(3) Daily maintenance 
g. Storing equipment 
(1) Cleaning 
(2) Repairing 
(3) Housing 


ao 


Cultivating 
a. Determining when to cultivate 
(1) First cultivation 
(a) Condition of soil 
(b) Stage of germination or growth 
(c) Moisture conditions 
(d) Presence of weeds 
(2) Subsequent cultivation (Factors 
same as (1)) 
b. Determining equipment to use 
(1) Equipment available 
(a) Rotary hoe 
(b) Harrow 
(ce) Cultivator 
(d) Other 
(2) Ability and assistance available to 
operator 
(3) Time available 
ec. Providing equipment 
(1) Purchase 
(2) Rent 
(3) Hire 
d. Using equipment 
(1) Adjusting 
(a) Depth 
(b) Distance from corn 
(2) Operation 
(a) Speed 
(b) Accuracy 
(«) Safety 
(3) Daily maintenance 
e. Storing 
(1) Cleaning 
(2) Repairing 
(3) Housing 


6. Controlling Pests 


a. Identify 
(1) Corn ear worm 
(2) Japanese beetle 
(3) Corn borer 
(4) Cut worms 
(5) Aphids 
(6) Other 
b. Prevention 
(1) Corn ear worm 


(Continued on page 64) 


For Your Poultry Work 
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‘When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


Poultry Tribune can give you “extra help" 


in specialized poultry classroom work 


You'll find Poultry Tribune, 


“America’s Leading Spe- 


cialized Farm Magazine,” ideally suited for use in your 


classroom since it is written on a practical “how-to” basis. 


Every issue contains details on the latest developments 
in poultry breeding, raising and marketing . . . details 
with which you and your students should be familiar. 


This EXTRA HELP will also be valuable to you in your 
everyday work of teaching, advising and making recom- 


mendations to farmers. 


Dept. 32, Mewnt 


scclptions an 


Gad 


You'll want to recom- 
mend Poultry Tribune to 
your FFA, 4-H Club 
members and poultry 
farmers who want specific 
information, whether be- 
ginners or experienced 


poultrymen, 
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Teacher’s Farm Shop 
(Continued from page 63) 


(2) Japanase beetle 
(3) Corn borer 
(4) Cut worms 
(5) Aphids 
(6) Other 
. Control 
(1) Corn ear worm 
(2) Japanese beetle 
(3) Corn borer 
(4) Cut worms 
(5) Aphids 
(6) Others 
- Selecting equipment 
(1) Spraying 
(a) Hand 
(b) Power 
(2) Dusting 
(a) Hand 
(b) Power 
(3) Other 
. Providing equipment 
(1) Purchase 
(2) Rent 
(3) Custom hire 
f. Using equipment 
(1) Adjusting 
(2) Operating 
(3) Daily maintenance 
. Storing equipment 
(1) Cleaning 
(2) Repairing 
(3) Housing 


Harvesting Field Corn 
a. Determining the method of harvesting 
to be used 
(1) Cutting 
(a) By hand 
(b) Binder 
(c) Other 
(2) Picking 
(83) Hogging 
. Determining the time to harvest 
(1) Use 
(2) Stage of maturity 
. Providing equipment 
(1) Purchase 
(2) Rent 
(3) Custom hire 
. Using equipment 
(1) Adjusting 
(2) Operating 
(3) Daily maintenance 
. Storing equipment 
Information for your fifth Annual Directory Issue is now being compiled. (3) Gaesing 
All listings are being completely revised and many new product headings | (2) Repairing 


(3) Housing 
are being added. We want this Directory Issue to give you many of the 


. Harvesting and Ensiling Corn 
answers you need in advising the nation’s farmers. It will have more than a. Determining the method of harvesting 


silage corn 
1500 addresses of the following groups. (1) Hand cutting 
(2) Binder 
(3) Field harvester 
®@ Farm Organizations @ farm Equipment . Determining the time to harvest 


(1) Stage of maturity 
@ Breed Associations @ Farm Facts & Figures | (2) Number of silos to fill 


(3) Weather conditions 
@ Agricultural Magazines @ County Agents & Vo-Ag Supplies (4) Equipment used 
. Providing equipment 
@ More than 500 separate headings (1) Purchase 
(2) Rent 
| (3) Custom hire 
| a) Harvestin 
YOUR BUSINESS MAGAZINE (2) Harvesting 
(2) Binders 
(3) Field choppers 
(b) Transportation 
(1) Wagons 
(2) Trucks 
1. regular 
2. dump 


. Filling 
(1) Silage cutter and blower 
(2) Blower 
(3) Vacuum 
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(4) Elevators, endless belts 
(5) Others 
. Using equipment 
(1) Adjusting 
(2) Operating 
(3) Maintaining 
. Packing and capping silage 
(1) Means of packing 
1. Gravity 
2. Tramping 
(2) Materials to use in capping 
1. Fodder 
2. Straw 
8. Cap 
4. Other 
. Storing equipment 
(1) Harvesting 
(a) Cleaning 
(b) Repairing 
(c) Housing 
(2) Transporting 
(a) Cleaning 
(b) Repairing 
(c) Housing 
(3) Filling 
(a) Cleaning 
(b) Repairing 
(ec) Housing 


. Storing corn for grain 
a. Providing space 
(1) Amount 
(2) Location 
. Controlling rodents 
(1) Rodent proofing storage space 
Controlling insects in the storage space 
(1) Provide for making storage space 
airtight when desired 
(a) Sealed 
(b) Canvas 
. Provide ventilation when needed 
. Unloading into storage space 
(1) By hand 
(2) Elevator 
. Providing elevator 
(1) Purchase 
(2) Rent 
(3) Custom hire 
. Using equipment 
(1) Adjusting 
(2) Operating 
(3) Daily maintenance 
. Storing equipment 
(1) Cleaning 
(2) Repairing 
(3) Housing 


0. Grading and Marketing 
a. Characteristics of grades (reference— 
State Division of Markets) 


" Grading and shelling 
(1) Hand 
(2) Mechanical 
. Procuring equipment 
(1) Mechanical 
(a) Purchase 
(b) Rent 
(c) Custom hire 
. Using equipment 
(1) Adjusting 
(2) Operating 
(3) Daily maintenance 
. Storing 
(1) Cleaning 
(2) Repairing 
(3) Housing 
. Bagging 
. Labeling 
. Marketing 
(1) Possible channels 
(a) Local retail 
(b) Existing wholesale 
(c) Marketing organizations 
(2) Time 
(8) Form 
(a) Ear 
(b) Shelled 
(4) Place (a) At crib (b) Delivered 


n writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


NOW AVAILABLE... 


A Movie You Should 
See and Show 


16mm. ... Full Color... 
Sound ...25 Minutes... 


NARRATION BY 
EVERETT MITCHELL 


Produced for Punk Bras. Seed Co. end Associate 
Growers of Funk's G-Hybrid Seed Corn. 
EVERY FARMER WILL BE 
INTERESTED IN THE MANY 
NEW METHODS OF CORN 
CULTURE THAT ARE SHOWN 
AND DESCRIBED IN THIS 
NEW MOTION PICTURE 
This new picture has just been 
released. Also available, The 
Great Story of Corn—the fas- 
cinating saga of the development 
of corn and its wide usage as 
America’s greatest crop. 
These films are distributed by 
FARM FILM FOUNDATION and 
FUNK BROS. SEED CO. AND ASSOCIATES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
AND ASSOCIATE PRODUCERS OF FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


POWER TAKE-OFF 
HAMMER MILL DRI 


ANOTHER GEHL ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT ae 


Now ... the high efficiency of the famous Geh! Mil! 

stepped uj up even higher with this new Power 
Take-Off from tractor. It increases capacity of the 
mill as much as 50 per cent with the same power 


The power take-off shaft is coupled to a multiple 
= Belt Dri Drive At belts instead of 4) attached directly 
1 ing the usual power 
caused tight belts and belt slippage. 
Handier, Quick and Easy to Attach 
Can be had complete with new Gehl Grind-All 
Hammer Mill... or for use with any Gehl No. 41 
Mill you may now own. With tw ansport truck, which 
a you can store the mill wherever you 
want to...hitch to your tractor and go anywhere 
to grind. 
Manufacturers of famous Gehl Forage Harvesters. 


fae GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
ent acct. Dept. HG-560, West Bend, Wisconsin 


There's Nothing Better Than a GEHL! 
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Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. Print 
your name and address on the blanks below. Tear out the pages and send them 
to Helpful Booklets Department, Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Il. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
—‘Wheat Bulletin” 
—“Corn Bulletin” 
—“General Bulletin” 
—‘‘Weedone Brush Killer 32” 
—‘Destroy Weeds With 2,4-D 
Products” 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 

— Kill Farm and Garden Pests With 
Cc anogas” 

ill Rats With Cyanogas” 

— The Story of Aero Cyanamid” 
—“All Season Weed Control in Onions” 
—‘“Aero-Phos Florida Natural Phosphate” 
—“Barsprout Sprout Inhibitor” 
—“Control Weeds in Tobacco and Vegetable 
Plant Beds” 
ae ay Cyanamid—What It Is and How to 


Use I 
Insecticide Growers Hand- 
book” 


aan DIV., FOOD MACHINERY 
—(Chart) Farm Spray Guide 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
—‘Get Quick Kill of Mites, Aphis on Or- 
chards, Vineyards” (Vapotone) 
—“Get Quick Kill of Aphis, Mites, Red 
— on Vegetable, Field Crops” (Vapo- 


“Get the FASTEST, FINEST FLY CON- 
TROL You Ever Had” (Isotox) 

—*“Kill Wireworms and Many Other Soil In- 
sects With ISOTOX Seed Treatment” 

—“TAG Fungicide No. 331 for Apple Scab 
Control” 
—‘How ORTHO 2,4-D Weed Killers In- 
crease Your GRAIN YIELDS” 
—“‘Cleaner Crops, Cleaner Farms With 
PENTOX Weed Killers” 

—“New SCREW WORM Control” (Ortho 
1038) 

—“Scab and Brown Rot Control on Fruits” 
(Micro-Flotox) 
—Kill Many Pests on Vegetables, Field and 
Orchard Crops With Isotox” 
—‘Grow More Top Quality Cotton” 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—‘How to Get Top Yields of Corn and 
Wheat, the Staff of Life” 


JULIUS HYMAN & COMPANY 
—“Aldrin for Agricultural Insect Control” 
—“Control of Cotton Insects With Aldrin” 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
—Sample and information on Dilan (new 
type of insecticide) 


DU PONT ANIMAL INDUSTRY DIVISION 

—“DuPont Dairy Cattle Spray” (50 Per- 
cent Technical Methoxychlor) 

—"“DuPont Screwworm Smear 220” 

—‘DuPont Livestock Spray & Dip No. 30” 

—“New Help to Fight Flies” 

—*“Look at the Record—Crops from Treated 
Seed Pay Best” 
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CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

—*“You Can’t Argue With Weeds” 

—“1950 Insecticides, Fungicides 
and Weed Killers” 

—*“Atlacide, the Safer Chlorate Weed Killer” 

—“Weed Control With Chipman 2,4-D Weed 
Killers” 

—‘Defoliate Cotton With Shed-A-Leaf” 

—“How to Control Johnson Grass and Ber- 
muda Grass” 

—“Use of Chipman Toxaphene Dusts and 
Sprays” 

—“More Cotton Per Acre With Chipman 
Insecticides” 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 

—“N Is for Nitrogen” (available for West- 
ern states only) 

—‘Shel) Superior Dormant Spray Oils” 

—*“Shell Resitox D-25 for Insect Control on 
Bluegrass” 
—*‘Mesquite Brush Control With ‘Shell 
Weedkiller 5 
—‘Shell Waedkiller 60 Amine” 
—“Shell Brushkiller 45” 
—“Control of =e Insects with ‘Shell 
Resitoxaphene 6 
—‘European Control with ‘Shell 
Resitox D-25 
—“How to Compute Spray Dilution” 

—*“Livestock Pest Control with ‘Shell Re- 
sitoxaphene 60°” 
—‘Shell Aldrin” (Compound 118) 
—‘“Shell Aldrin 2 for Control of Cotton 
Insects” 

—‘“Broccoli and Potato Pest Control With 
Shell Insecticides” 

—“Cotton Insect Control With Shell In- 
secticides” 

—‘“Shell Early Frost for Defoliating Soy- 
beans” 

—‘“Shell Ammonia Bulletin” 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
—*“Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillars” 
—*“Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects” 
—“Toxaphene Destroys Sugar Beet Web- 
worms” 
—-“Toxaphene Kills Armyworms” 
—-“Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppers” 
—-“Facts About Toxaphene Insecticide” 
—-“Kill Grasshoppers With Toxaphene” 
--“Kill Cotton Insects With Toxaphene” 
—-(Chart, 13 x 20 in.) Kill Grasshoppers 
—-“How to Use and Apply Toxaphene” 
--“Cotton Insects” 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 

--“Kathon 2,4-D Weed Killers” 

--“Dithane, Organic Fungicide for Bonus 
Bushels” 

-—“Dithane, Organic Fungicide for Finer 

uality Crops” 

--* hothane, Bynthetic Insecticide for Crop 
Protection” 

— ‘Prevent Tobacco Blue Mold With Di- 
thane” 


PENICK & COMPANY 

-—“Ryania” (Insecticide, particularly for 
European corn borer and sugar cane 
borer) 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC, 


—“‘Controllin ne Insects on the Dairy Farm) 
— “CPR for Truck Farm Insect Control” 


—“One Treatment Control of Lice in Bee} 
Cattle” 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
“or DDT Formulations for Agricultura 


se 
—“Dowklor 
Us 


(Chlordane) for Agricultura 


se” 
—“Effective Control of Tough, Stubbor: 
Weeds and Woody Growth” 
— “Control of Weeds in Grain, Corn an 
Flax” 
—“Control of Weeds in Interplanted Grair, 
Dow Selective Weed Killer” 
—*“DN 289, the New Non-Oil Dormant Spray! 
—“‘Mike’ Sulfur, the Champion Sulfuj 
Fungicide” 
—“Ferradow, an Organic Fungicide” 
—‘Spray Chart for Fruits and Vegetables} 
—‘“Dowfume W40 for Control of Wireworm) 
and Nematodes” 
—“Dow Weed Control Digest” 
—“Garden Dowfume, Soil Fumigation fo 
the Home Gardener” 
—‘Stop Fence Post Rot, Dow Wood Pre 
servative (Pentachlorophenol)” 
—“Dow 9B Seed Protectant for Cotton and) 
Peanuts” 
—‘Sure-Set, Plant Growth Control Agenj 
for Earlier Production of Field Grown To} 
matoes” 
—“Dow Parathion 15 Percent Wettable” j 
—“Chemical Thinning of Fruit” é 
— ‘Dow Sprout Inhibitor Dust” 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 
—Bulletins on Wireworm, 


Grasshoppers 
and Alfalfa Weevil Control 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. ' 
—“How to Use Pittcide” 
—*“Protective Sanitation With Pittcide” 
Milk Production With Pitt!) 
cide 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 

—*“Farm Sanitation” 
—“Nemazene Tablets for Worming Live- 
stock” 
—“Nema Worm Capsules for Worming Live-| 
stock” 
—*“Prevention of Blackleg” 
—“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—“Shipping Fever (Hemorrhagic Septice- 

mia)” 

—"Mixed Bacterin Bovine Formula No. 


DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE COMPANY 
—“Livestock Manual’ 
—‘Poultry Guide” 
—‘Dog Guide” 
—*“Veterinary Chart” 
—“Culling Chart” 
—“Cow Prescription” 
—-‘Pink-Eye Powder” 
—-“Tonic Prescriptions” 
—“Screw Worm Smear” 
—“Rat Killer” 
—‘Weed Killer” 
—“Dry Insecticide” 
—*“Poultry Antiseptic” 
—*“Poultry Red Caps” 
—‘Coccidiosis Control” 
—‘Anti-Pick Salve” 
—‘Hog Worm Powder” 
—“New Louse Powder” 
—“Flea and Tick Powder” 
—“‘Animal and Barn Spray” 


MERCK & COMPANY, INC. 
—*“Sulfaquinoxaline” 


MARTIN LABORATORIES | 
—“The Development of Udder Medication” } 
(Reprint of article b Dr, F. E. Martin) | 
—‘Mastitis Control” eprint of article by | 
Dr. F. E. Martin) } 

—‘Mastics, the Simplest Effective Treat- 
ment for Mastitis” 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 
—“Science Safeguards Your Flock” 
—“Control of Cecal and Intestinal Cocci- 
diosis” 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline Feedmix” 
—“Tenderettes” (for tenderizing poultry) 
—“Hi-Lethol 10” 
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Farm 


| | Equipment 


vew Idea’s all-purpose grain elevator, 
quipped to give maximum service. Wide 
rough will carry baled hay and grain sacks. 


‘ower loss due to belt slippage is minimized in this power take-off 
ammer mill drive. Constant speed is maintained and mill capacity 
s greatly increased. This new drive is made by Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 


New, portable-type drying bin will dry 100 
bushels of 24% moisture corn down to 14% 
in an hour. Made by the Habco Mfg. Co. 


No lifting or shoving to get milk cans in and 
out of this new type space-saving milk cooler. 
Made by the Rite-Way Products Company. 


The new power take-off field forage harvester, made by the New Holland Machine Company. 


This versatile farm vehicle is designed to do light tractor work and 
provide road transportation. It is equipped with hydraulic lift 
plows, harrows, cultivators and other implements. Front power 
take-off and hydraulic lift are also available. Dual rear wheels may 
be mounted for heavy pulling. It gives six forward speeds and 
two reverse, with 26.5 h.p. engine. Made by Crosley Motors, Inc. 
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CUTTER 
—“Anthra 
and Malignant Edema” 
—“Gonadin—its Influence on Production” 
-—“Hog Cholera” 

— ‘Red Water” 

—“Shipping Fever” 

—Virus Poultry Diseases” 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
—‘Screwworms” 

—*“Cattle Grubs” 

—*“Anthrax Control” 

—*“Control of Hog Cholera” 

— “Control of Poultry Diseases” 
-—“Vaccination to Prevent Blackleg, Malig- 
nant Edema and Black Disease” 

—“Udder Lotion” 

—*“Veticillin for Small and Large Animals” 

—“Sulmet for Animals” 

—“Colds Pay No Profits” 

—“How to Use Sulmet Solution in Fighting 
Pullorum Disease, Acute Fowl Cholera, 
Coccidiosis” 

—“Aureomycin Ointment for Mastitis” 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
—“Effective Penicillin Treatment of Masti- 
tis Now a Matter of Seconds” 
—“Penovoxil Capsules for White Scours” 
-——‘Hormone Therapy and other Treatments 
of Cystic Ovaries” 
—*Follutein Veterinary Squibb” 
—*“Penicillin Ointment Dispersal Chart” 
—*“Vionate for Pets” 

-——Vionate for Horses” 

—“Dairy Herd Breeding Record” 


WENE POULTRY LABORATORIES 
—“The Wene Four-Point Newcastle and 
Poultry Health Program” 

— Protect Your Broiler and Profits 
With Wene Poultry Vaccines” 
—“CaponPELS for Tender Poultry Meat and 


More of It” 
to Bigger Poultry Profits With 
TIL, the APF Feed Supplement” 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 
—“Vaccination Simplified” 
—“Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin” 
—“Anto Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum” 
—“Brucella Abortus Vaccine” 

——“Blackleg Bacterin” 
-—“Safeguard Your Pigs Against Swine Ery- 
sipelas” 


WYETH, INC. 

—“Tubex Penicillin in Animal Diseases” 
—*“Prevention and Control of Infectious 
Mastitis in Cows and Milk Goats” 


BREED INFORMATION 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
—“Herefords, the Beef Breed Supreme” 
—“This Business of Better Herefords” 
—“Recording and Transferring Herefords” 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
—‘Jersey Facts” 
—“Jersey Judging Made Easy” 
—“Jersey Milk” 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SO- 
CIETY 


—‘Pointers for Breeders of 
Milking Shorthorn 
<~o the Dual Way With Milking Short- 
orns” 

—List of Breeders of Milking Shorthorns 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASS'N. 


—“Tllustrated Lessons in Shorthorn Judg- 
ing—Modern Shorthorn Bull and Female” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N. OF 
AMERICA 

—“Holstein Facts in Black and White” 

—“Condensed History of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breed” 

—*Holstein-Friesian Leaders” 

—“The Holstein-Friesian Cow Is the Cow 
of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” 

— “Purpose of the Purebred” 
— ‘Born 80 Years Too Soon” 
—“Selecting Your Club Calf” 

—Colored Pictures of True Type Holstein- 
Friesian Cow and Bull, Smal! 
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UNITED DUROC RECORD ASS’N. 
—‘Model Duroc Boar and 
Aids for FFA and 4-H Membe 
—“Duroc Picture Judging Booklet” 
—“Why Durocs?” 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASS’N. 
—*“Polled Hereford Winners” 


BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
— “Brown Swiss, the Farmer’s Cow!” 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
—“Breeding Guernsey Cattle” 


NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, INC. 
—“Practical Brooding of New Hampshires” 


THOMPSON FARMS 

— “Make More Money Raising Tamworths” 

—“Complete Analysis and Ingredient Con- 
tent of Tam Feeds” 


BUILDINGS 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
—“Instructions for rrugated 
Aluminum Roofing and Siding Sheet 
—“Paint It Bright! “paint It Right!” 

—“Pipelines to Profit” 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
—“Facts About Galvanized Sheets” 
—apeiene for Laying Galvanized Roo- 


tee Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces” 
—‘How to Make Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding Last Longer” 
Painting” Farm Metal Roofs” 
Manufacturers of Metallic Zinc 
‘ain 


CELOTEX CORPORATION 

—‘“Ideas for Better Dairy Barns and Milk 
Houses” 
—‘Ideas for Better Poultry Houses” 
—‘Housing for Farm Profits 


JAMESWAY 

—“‘How to Save Up te Three Mouse a Day” 
—“Equipment for Dairy Barn 

—“Equipment for Hog Houses” 
—“Equipment for Poultry Houses” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
—“Flexboard on the Farm” 


RUBEROID COMPANY 
— ‘Temporary Grain Bins” 
—*Profitable Farm Buildings” 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASS'N. 

—*“Southern Farm House, Plan F2-S” 

—“The Construction and Use of Re-Usable 
Forms for a Concrete Septic Tank” 

—“The Modern Miracle in Wood” 

—“Farm Building and Equipment Plans of 
Plywood Construction” 

—‘Prefabrication of Hog Structures” 

— “Plywood Grain Bin Construction” 

—“Modern Plywood Stock Trailer” 

—*Money-Making Plans for Builders” 

—"‘Basement Profits for Builders” 

—“Twelve New Plans for Low-Cost, Dam- 
age-Proof Projects” 

—“How to Add an Extra Floor of Comfort 
to Your Home” 
—“Facts About Fir Plywood” 

—“Northern Farm House, Plan F4-N” 
—*“Prefabrication of Small Poultry Struc- 
tures” 


SISALKRAFT COMPANY 
—“How to Build Dependable Sisalkraft Si- 


los 
—"Sisalerate Can Help You Cut Your Farm- 
ing Costs 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
—“Glass at Work for the Farmer” 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 
~———- to Apply Reynolds Lifetime Alumi- 
nu 


— "Aluminum Building Products for the 

arm 

—‘How to Use Reynolds Aluminum With 
Conventional Farm Building Plans” 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
—“Economical Farm Structures of Redwood” 


PLYWOOD & LUMBE) 


—“Cut Concrete Form Costs with GPX” | 
—“GPX Plastic-Faced Plywood for Cot} 
struction” 


CROPS 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 3 
— “Hay Is What You Make It” 


GROWERS 
Corn Gui 
—“World Reseed Yield Release (224.2 bu} 
acre : 
—*“Germ Protected Seed” 7 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS’N. i 
—“Acres of Gold 
—“‘Corn Cultivation” 

—“How Thick Should I Plant” | 

—‘How Deep Should Corn Be Planted?” | 

—“Don’t Judge a Kernel by Its Looks” 

—(Chart) Hybrid Seed Corn and How 
Is Made 


Please send me copies of the fol- i 
lowing DeKalb Agricultural Ass’n., } 
Inc., educational inserts that have | 
been published in Better Farming | 
Methods. 


dalled copies of “How to Grow 
Bigger Corn Yields.” 5 


copies of “How Hybrid 
Chicks are Produced.” 


FUNK BROS. SEED COMPANY 
— “Great Story of Corn” 
—“Corn Guide Catalog” 
—Corn Data Notebook” 


NITRAGIN COMPANY 
— Legumes for Better Farm 
n 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
—‘More Income Per Acre With Portabl 
Sprinkler Irrigation” 


ELECTRIFICATION 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ia 
—“Electric Beak Cauterization” Pe 
of Fuel Heated Incuba_ 


» for Outdoor Electric Brooder” @ 
for Indoor 100-Chick and 200-Chicl# 
Electric Hovers” 

—*“Plans for a 100-Egg Glass Incubator” 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY i 
—You Have What It Takes to Contour an¢ 
Terrace” 

—‘“Battle the Borer With Proper 


DEERE & COMPANY i 
—“‘Better Farming” 
—“Soil Conservation” 
—‘Hungry Soil” 
—“Beware of the European Corn Borer” 
—“How to Terrace With Moldboard Plows) 
and Disk Tillers” 
—“How to Fight Corn Borers” 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR COMPANY 1 
—“History of Forage Harvesting” o1 | 


HAUCK MFG. COMPANY 
—“Controlled Flame Destroys Weeds” 


AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC. 
—“Fan-Pac Dairy Barn Ventilator” 
—“Fan-Pac Poultry House Ventilator” 


EZEE FLOW CORP. 
—“Get the Most from Your Fertilizer and 
Seed With Ezee Flow” 
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INTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
“Grassland Farming” 
“Practical Plans for Modern Farm Build- 


arm Improvement Guide” 
Handy Pocket Record Book 


. W. KROMER COMPANY 


“Three Big Reasons Why Kromer Power 
the Job Better” (consumer 


Piener All-Purpose Pump” (power take- 
off and belt-driven) 


EIRSON-MOORE COMPANY 

“Making ong Crop a Sure One With an 
All-Purpose Fa rier” 

“Installing and Operating Farm Driers” 
“Making ich Green Hay With Farm 
Driers” 

“Avoiding Crop Losses With a Farm Mois- 
ture Tester” 

“How to Cure Bright Leaf Tobacco” 


SAMAN MOTORS, INC. 
“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 


ASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 

“High Quality Forage” 

‘“Massey- Harris Disc 
“Massey-Harris Plow 

“‘Massey- -Harris Self-Propelled Corn 
Picker” 

“Massey-Harris Low Gallonage Sprayers” 
“‘Massey-Harris Manure Spreaders” 
-“Marrey-Harris Haying Tools” 

“Better Built Tractors” 

“Massey-Harris Combines” 

“Massey- ee Goble Heavy Duty Offset 
Dise Harrow: 

(Wall Chart) View, Model 
44 Tractor 


I. CASE COMPANY 

ooklets: 

Catalog on Visual Education Materials 
“Water Spreading” 

“Level & Sloping Fields” 

“Win Against 

“Build a Pond” 

“Moldboard Terraces” 

“Strips and Curves” 

“More Food from Fewer Acres” 

“How to Produce High Protein Hay” 
“Handling Manure for Extra Benefits” 
“Advanced Farm Practices” 

2rvice Charts—24 x 36 inches 

“Easy Plan for Building Your Own Ter- 
race” 

wae Farming Pays in Three Main 


Island of Terracing” 
“Build a Pond 

‘New Life for Your La: 

‘Sectional View Model Engine” 
-“Sectional View Model S Tractor Trans- 
mission” 

-“Sectional View Model LA Tractor” 
“Operation Principles Four-Cycle Engine” 
“Know Your Carburetor” 

“For Best Power Take-Off Performance” 
“Combine Sectional View—Model A” 
“The Saga of Sawdust Sam” (safety) 


Please send me copies of the follow- 
ing J. 1. Case educational inserts that 
have been published in Better Farm- 
ing Methods. 

ES SE copies of “Principles of 
Contour Farming.” 

copies of “How to Build 
a Farm Pond.” 

“Instructor's 
Guide to Grassland Farming.” 


ALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
“Data on Irrigation Pumps” 


ED 


HE AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
“Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk-Feed” 
“Dry Skim Milk and ry Buttermilk in 
Home Mixed Feeds” 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
—*“Start Here to Wean 8 or More 35-40 Ib. 
Pi s Per Litter” 
ere Are 40 Golden Acres” 
—“Wean Your Calves at 10 Days With the 
‘Kaff-A System’ of Raising Calves” 
—“Farm Layout Plans for the ‘Semi-Solid 
System’ of Raising Hogs” 


HALES & HUNTER COMPANY 
a Broilers on a Business-Like 
asis” 
— “Red Comb Poultry Feed Program” 
— Pioneer Dairy Feed Program 
—*Pioneer Hog Feed Program” 
——“Pioneer Dairy Goat Program” 
—“Red Comb Turkey Production Program” 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
-——“Morton Way—Meat Curing” 
—Frraing Choice Salt for More Profitable 
e 
— of Finest Home Cured Meats” 


PILLSBURY MILLS, I 
—*“What’s Behind a Fy of Good Feed?” 
—“How Good Poultry Raisers Make More 
Money by Producing Hatching Eggs” 
~~ to Make a Better Living from Your 
ows 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 

—“Sunshine and Sun-Cured. Hay, How De- 
pone Are They As Sources of Vitamin 
for Livestock” 

—‘Vitamin D for Four-Footed Animals” 
—*“The Importance of Vitamin D for the 
Entire Dairy Herd” 

—*“Vitamin D—Its Importance to Your Hog 
Profits” 

—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 1—Dairy Cows 

—“Reviews on Vitamin D i in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 2—Swine 

—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. alves 

a on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, . 4—Shee 

(10 of review sent free. Quan- 
tities above 10 of any individual review 
are being made available in gg of 25, or 
multiples thereof, for $1 for 25 copies, 
— Remittance should accompany 
order. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY 

—“‘Why Granite Grit for Poultry?” 
—“Save Feed—Get More Eggs” 
—“Turkeys Get to Market Faster!” 
—“Answer to the Grit Question” 


GENERAL MILLS, IN 
—“Larro Dairy 
—*“Larro Chick Book” 


—“Larro Turke: 
—“Pig Sense, Hog Dollars” 
rro Broiler Book” 

—Larro Dog Tips” 


SOILS 


SUDBURY LABORATORIES 
—“Don’t Guess But Test Your Soil” 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
—“Essential Mineral Elements” 


TEACHING AIDS 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
—“Wetting Agent Cleaning of Milking Ma- 


chines” 
—“Better fmm Milk and Cream Through 
Proper Utensil Care” 


DEVRY CORPORATION 

—‘Use of Motion Pictures in Education” 
—*“Student Operators’ Club for the 
jected Teaching Aids Department” 

—*Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department” 
—“Effective Techniques Sf Utilizing Motion 
Pictures in the Classroom” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
— “Useful Knots and How to Tie Them” 
—“How to Put Rope to Work on the Farm” 


HELLIGE, INC, 
—*“Hellige Soil Tester” 
—*“Soil Testers” by Hellige and Truog 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 

—“Farm Sign Catalog’ 

—“Nasco Catalo; Stockmen, Dairymen 
and Specialized Farmers 


ROCKWELL MFG, COMPANY 
—“How to Plan a School Workshop” 


YOUR FARM MAGAZINE 
—Sample copy of “Your Farm” magazine 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
~———e and Benefits of Clipping Dairy 
al ie” 
—“How to Harvest the Farm Flock Wool 


Crop” 
—Tips on Sheep Shearing” 
— Chart Self-Teaching Sunbeam 
Stewart Chart, showing the Australian or 


Western Method of Shearing Sheep 


Cc. H. DANA COMPANY 
—‘Catalog of Dairy and Breeders’ Supplies” 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 
—New Catalog of Hy-Line Chicks 
—“How Hy-Line Chicks Are Bred” 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
—“Information on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- 
jector” 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
—Catalog on Grain and Seed Treating, Grad- 
ing and Handling Equipment 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK COMPANY 
—Catalog of Selected Books on Farming 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY 
—‘Planning for Effective Projection” 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
—“‘Are Welding Ideas for the Farm” 
—“Welding Project Sheets” 


BELL & HOWELL 
—Catalog on 16 mm. Projectors and Other 
Visual Aids Equipment 


THE FAIR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
oe No. 70, “Fair Ribbons and Sup- 
plies” 


TOOLS 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. COMPANY 
-—‘Farm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for 
use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, etc.) 


COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. COMPANY 
—“Vises” (showing different models for 
various types of work) 


STANLEY TOOLS 
“Stanley Steel Square Booklet” 

pocket-size (lists hand tools 
for farm shops and helpful tables and 
charts) 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
—‘Disston Chain Saws” 
~——“How to Cut Costs and Make Money With 
Chain Saws” 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
-—“File Filosophy” 


WATER SYSTEMS 


MARLOW PUMPS 
—“Self Priming Pumps for Farm and Ir- 
rigation” 
* 


Watch Tractor Tires 


Proper inflation increases the life of 
tractor tires, say farm engineers at the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Kentucky. 

Under-inflation causes extra wear of 
front tires in turning when plowing, 
planting and cultivating. Treads wear on 
under-inflated tires and side walls 
weaken and may break. 
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1950-1951 officers, Massachusetts Agricultural 
Teachers’ Association (l-r): Charles C. Ent- 
wistle, member of executive committee, Dart- 
mouth; John P. Pierce, secretary-treasurer, 
Worcester; Walter E. Curtis, vice president, 
Templeton; Wyman E. Hawkes, president, 
Bristol County Agricultural School; Casper 
P. Perednia, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
Worcester; and Lewis B. Robinson, retiring 
president, Falmouth. 


Donald E. Foltz, assistant county agent, 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Joan M. Howell 


Fellowships. Announcement was made 
during the National 4-H Club Camp. Foltz 
has completed a six-weeks’ tour in Mexico, 
observing agricultural practices. He left 
June 30 for a similar tour of Europe, and 
will return around September 20. 


Everett A. Tool, vo-ag instructor, Elgin, 
N. Dak., has been appointed assistant state 
supervisor of agricultural education for 
North Dakota. Tool will assist with the 
institutional on-the-farm training, vo-ag 
programs and FFA activities. 


Charles L. Norton has been appointed 
professor of dairying and head of the dairy 
department at Oklahoma A & M College, 
effective September 15. Norton succeeds 
Harry W. Cave, who was named professor 
emeritus in 1949. Horton has been head of 
the animal industry division, Rhode Island 
State College, since February, 1947. 


Ja¢k Kelley was promoted recently to 
fill the vacancy of L. I. Case, specialist in 
charge of animal husbandry, North Caro- 
lina State College. Kelley has been exten- 
sion animal husbandry specialist since 
1945. 


Cc. A. Gutenkunst, Jr., president, Mil- 
waukee Hay Tool Co., was elected presi- 
deni, Barn Equipment Association, at -the 
sixth annual meeting, held at Pewaukee, 
Wis., July 14-15. He succeeds C. A. Han- 
son, James Mfg. Co., who has served for 
two years. F. E. Myers II, the F. E. Myers 
& Bros. Co., was named vice president; 
S. G. Burritt, Starline, Inc., secretary- 
treasurer; and V. R. Berg, Simplex, Inc., 
new executive committeeman. Others on 
the committee, in addition to the officers, 
are: R. W. Louden, Louden Machinery Co.; 


L. L. Miller III, Ney Mfg. Co. 
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J. M. Thomason, Arkansas district agent, 
and former president, National County 
Agents’ Asssociation, has left for a mis- 
sion with the government of Solon at 
Colombo. He is familiar with rice culture, 
one of the main industries of Solon. 


Andrew W. Hopkins, for 37 years head 
of the department of agricultural journal- 
ism and the agricultural editorial office, 
University of Wisconsin, has gone on half- 
time status, effective August 1. Hopkins 
has been at Wisconsin continuously since 
1913, except for a brief leave during World 
War I to direct food production campaigns 
for the United States government. Among 
agricultural editors, he is credited with 
leading a movement to simplify the writ- 
ing and improve the illustrating of farm 
and home information. He is one of the 
founders of the American Association of 
Agricultural Editors. 


Leon C. Michaelsen, Logan, Utah, has 
been named western regional and Utah 
state livestock marketing specialist. 
Michaelsen will serve half time on a re- 
gional basis, handling work in western 
states outside Utah, and half time on a 
state basis in Utah. 


Robert A. Nichols succeeds H. R. 
Varney as director of the extension serv- 
ice, New Mexico A & M College. Nichols 
will also serve as dean of the college of 


were awarded the 1950-1951 National 4-H _»criculture and director of the experiment 


station. 


M. D. Mobley, state director of voca- 
tional education in Georgia, was recently 
elected to become the new executive sec- 
retary, American Vocational Association, 
according to an announcement received 
from the AVA _ executive committee. 
Mobley will take office on January 1, 1951, 
replacing L. H. Dennis, who has held the 


Cody; Fay Thompson, Powell; 


and Dave Duncan, Thermopolis. 


Wyoming vo-ag instructors, who have taught vocational agriculture more than 10 years 
STANDING, (l-r): Sam Hitchcock, director, vocational education; Jack Ruch, teacher traine1 
University of Wyoming; Percy Kirk, state supervisor, agricultural education; Paul Sweitzer Fj 
7 A. M. Hartwig, 
R. A. Clay, Clay Equipment Corp.; and SEATED, (I-r): C. A. Willi, Torrington; Blaine Bradshaw, Douglas; Ray Lowe, Worland 


position for many years. Mobley is } 
former vo-ag teacher, district supervis} 
and state supervisor of agricultural educ} 
tion in Georgia. 


Farm Adviser H. R. Bronnemeyed 
Winnebago county, IIl., has been appointé¢ 
assistant state leader of farm adviser 
He will assume his new duties, with hea 
quarters at the University’s college } 
agriculture in Urbana, Ill, after Septer 
ber 1. 

Raymond E. Fort is the new assista} 
state 4-H club leader at Kansas Staff 
College, effective July 1. Fort is a nati¥ 
Kansan, and grew up in Stafford count§/] 
where he was an outstanding 4-H cly 
member for eight years. | 

Floyd F. Bondy, USDA cotton entomc 
ogist, died July 19. Bondy, an authori? 
on cotton insects, particularly the be 
weevil and the cotton aphid, was engagd 
in research on these pests and their co# 
trol during the past 33 years. 4 


After 10 years of county agent work | 
St. Louis and New Madrid counties, Mé 
Herbert F. H. Rolf was transferred by tl 
Missouri extension service on July 5 
consumer marketing work in the city ¢ 
St. Louis. Heaquarters for this new phas 
of extension work are at 900 Syndica 
Trust Building, 915 Olive St., St. Loui 
Mo. 


C. B. Culpepper, Georgia’s oldest count 
agent from the standpoint of years q 
service, has retired from active work. Cul 
pepper has been county agent in Georgi 
for 37 years, and he began his work befor 
the Act of Congress was passed providin 
for such activities. During all of these % 
years, Culpepper has missed only 1% day 
of work because of sickness. 


Sheridan; Buffalc 9 


and John Driskill, 
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OR THE CASE OF THE MISSING PARTS AND “RAZOR BLADE” SHARES 


Early one morning a farmer noticed the wheels G ‘Sof his plow had disappeared. He 
y g *) plow had disapp 


looked closer and the axle_/ “was gone. The plow’s tongue ,~ was missing, too. So 


were the heavy levers. 


And the clutch. OS Coil springs. %, Shear pins. He rubbed his 


eyes and saw something more—the shares, even they were different—they were “Razor 


Blade” shares, the kind you don’t sharpen but just throw away and replace with new ones. 


Here was a magic plow—the Dearborn Economy 
Plow for use with the Ford Tractor. Missing parts 
galore, and yet it plowed an even depth, made 
clean-cut furrows and turned furrow slices over as 
nice as any you have ever seen. 


Parts once considered vital to plow performance 
are unnecessary on the Dearborn Economy Plow. 
They have been discarded along with their mainte- 
nance trouble and expense. But this is the small, 
easy-to-see part of the story. 


The Ford Tractor carries the Dearborn Economy 
Plow. In effect the rear wheels of the tractor become 
wheels for the plow. Thus this plow’s “suck” or 


[FARM EQUIPMENT] 


When writing advertisers please mention Ketter Farming Methods 


down pull in effect adds weight to the tractor’s 
rear wheels; more in heavy soils, less in light soils. 
So, the Dearborn Economy Plow—the Magic Plow 
— contributes directly to the performance of the 
Ford Tractor itself! 


Furthermore, the Dearborn Economy Plow’s 
“Razor Blade” shares cut plowing costs to the bone. 
Tests show savings on share costs alone as high as 
$40.00 per 100 acres plowed! 


To receive additional information on this fasci- 
nating story see your nearby Ford Tractor dealer. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION « DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


COPYRIGHT 19:0 DEARBORN MOTORS CORPOR 


MEANS LESS WORK... 
MORE INCOME PER ACRE 
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DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, Inc., DeKalb, Ill. 
Commercial Producers ond Distributors of DeKalb Chix ond DeKolb Hybrid Seed Corn 
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i 
ALL the Year He's 
— . Yep...DeKalb sure has made me money 
cet “Gee...it planted easy “..Seemed like every kernel came up “My how it grew za | 
“Husked easy...sure filled | 
the crib “Never had any trouble 
More Fa 
ts 
than any other Hybrid 
. 


